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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
—__@——__——_ 
CHAPTER XXI. 
In early days, lives on through sllent you 
v ears. 
ete Me stall " 17K. Butler, 
Let us love now in this our fairest youth, 
When love can find a full and fond return. 
Percival. 

REGINALD returned the embrace of the lovely girl, 
clasping her to his heart and pressing kisses upon her 
face, but Willa, blushing, soon withdrew herself from 
his arms and bade him sit down while she took a seat 
teside him and heraunt, who had looked as tenderly 
upon their embraces as she had done years before, not 
realizing that they were children no longer, 

“ How tall you are grown, ie!” said Willa, ad- 
miringly. “Oh, I thought—I feared—you had for- 
gotten me! It’s so very many years since we met!” 

“The years have seemed very long to me, Willa,” 
responded Reginald. “You have been in Scotland, 
and I have travelled abroad, so that it is not at all 
strange that even our correspondence should have 
died out. I wonder,” he added, “ that I didn’t suspect 
the flower-gatherer I encountered on my way here to 
be you—but I didn’t see your face.” 

‘Were you that gentleman on horseback?” ex- 
claimed Willa, in confused surprise. ‘I—I didn’t 
suspect—I wouldn’t have had it happen re 

“Wouldn't have what happen, dear?” asked Miss 
Tracy, smiling at the embarrassment of her lovely 
niece. 

Willa stammered a scarcely intelligible explanation, 
while Reginald watched the colour flutter in and out 
of her delicate cheeks, and thought admiringly what 
a dainty, sparkling little beauty his child-love had 
become, 

“Has your cousin Oriana changed much?” asked 
Willa, after concluding her explanation. “ And your 
uncle and aunt, Regie—do they look the same?” 

‘I don’t know,” was the reply. “I have not seen 
them for seven years. Oriana must be fully grown 
by this time!” 





“ Have you lived all these years with that dear Mr. 
Aylmar of whom you wrote to me?” demanded the 
maiden. 

“Yes, I have been all these years with him. He 
took me abroad last year, but I have spent most of 
my time at Aylmar Manor. Mr. Aylmar bas been 
@ father to me!” 

Reginald spoke with grateful emphasis, and re- 
marked that Miss Tracy was listening to his words 
with eager interest. 

“How very good he must be!” exclaimed Willa. 
“ How I should like to see him. Is he married?” 

Reginald noticed that Miss Tracy awaited his reply 
with ill-concealed anxiety, and he responded: 

“No, he is not married. I wish he were.” 

“So do I,” declared Willa. “Hoe ought to have a 
beautiful and good wife to love him, just because he’s 
beén such a friend to you. Don’t you think he'll 
ever marry, Regie? Do you suppose that he was 
ever disappointed in love?” 

“There is a report to that effect,” answered 
Reginald. “I have heard that he loved and was 
réfused. The lady to whom he offered himself could 
not have known his.great worth and noble character.” 

Miss Tracy blushed vividly at this remark, and 
then became deadly pale, shading her face with her 
hand; but the visitor was sure that he saw her lips 
quiver with sudden emotion. 

“ Couldit be,” Reginald mused, ‘that Miss Tracy re- 
turned Mr. Aylmar’s love and still cherished his image 
in her heart? Could it be that she had refused him 
from a mere girlish caprice ?” 

The latter question was instantly negatived, for he 
could not believe that Miss Tracy would sacrifice her 
own happiness and that of another to mere caprice. 
There must have been a reason for her refusal of Mr. 
Aylmar’s hand, but what could it be ? 

Resolving to devote more reflection to the subject, 
the young man earnestly wished that he might be 
the means of bringing these twolong-estranged lovers 
together, for that Miss Tracy loved his friend*he began 
to feel positive. 

“Do you suppose that ho loves that lady yet, 
Regie?” asked Willa, thoughtfully. 





“Tam sure he does,” was the reply. “I know it! 

Miss Tracy’s face was illuminated with a sudden 
joy, aud her hand trembled so that she could not keep 
it to her face, She, therefore, turned away, and 
Reginald changed the subject by questioning Willa 
of her past and relating the events of his own life 
since their parting. 

It did not take the young man long to discover 
that to the charms of Willa’s person were added a 
cultivated intellect, a sensitiveness of dispositiou, a 
native modesty of character, and a sweetness of 
temper, the whole forming a rare and inestimable 
being. 

It seemed to him as he listened to her low sweet 
voice, and watched the changing expressions of Ler 
lovely face, that his. acquaintance with her had now 
begun just where it had paused years before, and 
that the boyish adoration he had then and since felt 
for her had suddenly deepened into the great, strong 
love that is experienced but once in a lifetime. 

He had known her so well in her pure, sweet 
childhood, and she was now exactly as innocent and 
childlike as in those old days. He remembered with 
@ thrill of joy how he had made her promise to become 
his wife*in due time, and he wondered if she had for- 
gotten that promise, or if she considered it more than 
boyish nonsense. 

Thus thinking, his gaze became full of earnest ad- 
miration, and Willa suddenly started under it, becom- 
ing confused in tlre midst of a gay speech, and blush- 
ing most unaccountably, 

When she resumed talking, after a moment’s pause, 
there was a slight constraint in her manner that wade 
Reginald miserable. 

Had he known its eause he might have been 
pleased. 

His glance had revealed to the gentle girl the fact 
she had not noticed that Reginald was no longer a 
boy, and that he was regarding her with a look she 
could not misunderstand—for Willa had had several 
lovers already. 

In fact, hec womanly perceptions told her tliat the 
friend of her childhood was assuming towards her the 
relations of a lover, and a remembrance of the em- 
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brace with which she had greeted him cn his arrival 
caused her a feeling of mingled shame and alarm, lest 
he should think ill of her. 

Her embarrassment soon vanished, however, and 
her innoceut gaiety returned, but Reginald thought 
her manner less warm and cordial than before, and 
blamed himself for the unaccountable change. 

“You must be almost twenty-one, Regie?” said 
Willa, thonghtfully. “Won't you come of age in 
June?” 

Reginald replied in the affirmative, adding : 

“My uncle has written me to visit him at West- 
court Lodge, and I shall proceed thither in a day or 
two. I shall remain there until a few days before 
attaining my majority, but shall spend the memorable 
day itself at Aylmar Manor. Mr. Aylmar wishes to 
commemorate the event by giving a grand féte to 
the neighbouring families, and wished me to speak 
to you and Miss Tracy on the subject to-day. You 
will both honour the manor with your presence, will 
you not?” 

Willa glanced at her aunt before replying. 

“T should like to go,” she said, “if auntie don't 
object.” 

‘ Oh, no,” said Miss Tracy, as her niece paused. 
“You must go, Willa. Wecannot ignose Regisald’s 
birthday—particularly the twenty-first anniversary.” 

“ But you will go too?” asked Willa. 

Miss Tracy hesitated, looked thoughtful, and fingily 
replied : 

“Yes, dear, I will go too. I shall be quite lost 
among 


smile that showed the thought gave hera feeling of 


relief. 


Satisfied with the consent thus gained, Reginald } mornin 
by apleading look from Willa 


explained his position at the manor as Mr. Aylmar’s 
adopted son and heir, declaring how happy he would 
be to yield up these promised riches to someone Who 
would be still nearer and dearer to his kind friend. 

“ You know, Regie,” said Willa, “ we used to think 
your uncle meant to keep your fortune from you. 
Was that merely our childish idea, or was there 
foundation for the thought ?” 

“There was certainly foundation for it,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but circumstances have changed since then. 
I am no longer a boy, no longer in ill-health, no 
longer friendless and unprotected! A very few 
weeks will settle the question and for ever.” 

After a short pause Reginald remarked upon the 
great beauty of the flower garden, a glimpse of which 
was afforded him through a neighbouring window, 
and Miss Tracy suggested that Willa should exhibit 
it to him. 

“If it wouldn’t be too much trouble,” said the 
visitor, hesitatingly. 

“T should like to show it to you,” was the reply 
as the maiden arose. “The garden is my favourite re- 
sort in pleasant weather.” 

Conducting Reginald through a corridor and quaint 
side-porch, Willa led him into the garden, which was 
laid out in the most picturesque style and furnished 
with delightful little arbours and summer-houses. 

They strolled up and down the gravelled paths, 
conversing busily and discovering a similarity of 
tastes and ideas, and every instant deepening the 
interest of each other. 

At length they entered one of the summer-honses 
and seated themselves upon a rustic bench, looking 
out upon the flowers, the trees, the lawn, and the 
mansion. 

“I spend many hours in this little retreat every 
day,” observed Willa. 

Reginald sarveyed the interior of the little edifice 
for some token of the maiden’s pursuits, and dis- 
covered, lying upon a table, a portfolio seemingly 
well filled with drawings. 

Willa granted his request to look them over, and 
they surveyed them together. 

Many of the sketches were from original designs, 
and showed a great deal of talent. There were 
charming little portraitures of Miss Tracy, represent- 
ing her with a sad and wisful expression on her 
lovely countenance, and there were at least a dozen 
pictures of Reginald himself. 

Some of them represented him at the age of four- 
teen, and were very flattering indeed. In others the 
features were enlarged and wore a graver expression, 
and the young man supposed these to be intended as 
portraits of himself at a more advanced age. 

“ You see you have changed « Jitha more than I 
thought,” said the maiden, frankty. “But I knew you 
in a moment, Regie!” 

* These pictures show that I have been remembered 
by you, Willa,” responded the young man, with 
some emotion. “I feared you might have forgotten 
how we were onee all in aH to each other!” 

“T never could forget that,” was the grave reply. 

“Do you remember your promise to be my wife 


attempt at a gay tone and manner. 


the throng of visitors,” she added, with a | darling. ¥ 
‘ : When the visitor proposed to take his departure | 


The young man was strongly tempted to repeat 
that boyish offer of marriage on’ the spot, and was 
ouly restrained by the fear that so abrupt a proposal 
would meet with a refusal, 

For seven years he had been faithful to his boyish 
love, cherishing his tender affection for Willa, as he 
had known her, and resolving, if she should find her_ 
unchanged, to try and win her to be his wife. She 
had been his guardian angel, the lodé-star of his 
existence, and he loved her with all his heart and 
soul. 

Nor was his love unreturned. As the sketches be- 
trayed, Willa had cherished his memory, young as 
she was at their parting, and she had invested him 
in herown.mind with every good and noble quality, 
making of him her ideal lover and hero. 

Had Reginald, therefore, made a proposal of mar- 
riage to her on their first meeting after their long 
separation she would not have been at all shocked, 
and her answer could hardly have been otherwise than 
favourable. 


—a perfect living sunbeam. She is always so gent}, 
and sweet-tempered, sometimes gay and sometime 
but always winning. I’m *eure-l- don’t knov 

what I should do without her.” 
“Bat I want to take her from you some time, Mis; 


Tracy,” responded inald. “Do you think she 
could return my love? Would you give her to m 
be my wife? I have loved her all these Years 


Miss Tracy, boy as I was, and she seems to be a part 
of my very life.” 

“ Have you told Willa this, Regtiala?”"—""" 

“Not yet. I wanted to give her time to know me 
better.” 

“ That is a good idea. You shall have my consent 
to marry Willa, Reginald, when you gain her own. I 
think her childish love for you still burus in her heart, 
and you may not find it @ hard task to win her love 
and consent:to marriage. But be in no haste, Re- 
giuald. we are both young, and can afford to wait 


a 
- would like me to ‘oung.” 









But the young man could not know this, and re-* 
solved to defer the declaration of his love until 
should have had more time to win her heart. 

Their acquaintance rapidly progressed, and 
they returned tothe drawing-room Miss T 

surprised at their lover-like air. She smiled» 
sighed as she realized that Willa was not too 


ledgi 
son of Mr. Aylmar could not be unworthy of 


urged him to remain until the following 
g, at least, and the invitation being seconded 
consented. 


The'remainder of the dey eveuing glided 
ewiftly away to the young 

They sang together while yyed upon the 

piano or harp; they discussed their favourite authors; 


their favourite poems; recalled scenes in their 
perce and discussed the pleasures of Reginald’s 
coming birthda becoming with every moment 
more and Goren with each other. 

The next morning, loth ag he was to tear himself 
away 2 Pace epee of ) Recinala: 
prepared to take his de ordering rse to 
be brought round at payor og 

“Tam sorry you must go, Regie,” said Willa, as 
the young couple stood in the . 
Miss Tracy not having joined them since breakfast. 
* You will come again to Longhiolme your 
te ?” 

“T will endeavour to do so,” was the earnest reply. 
“Tf possible, I will shorten my visit to my uncle. If 
I do not come it will be because I cannot command 
the time. I depend, however, upon coming at least a 
day or two before the féte.” 

Willa murmured her gratification at this remark, 
and the young man said: 

“ Before returning te the manor, Willa, I must re- 
store to you your mother’s legacy—the gift you so 
generously bestowed upon me yearsago. Instead of 
that, let me beg of you a flower or ribbon now, 
Such a gift would have more to me.” 

He drew from his breast-pocket a tiny bag enclosing 
the bank-note Willa had bestowed upon him in their 
childhood, and placed it in her hands. The maiden 
did not refuse it, bat turned the worn little bag over 
and over in her hands, as if its having been wern 
next Reginald’s heart so long made it a priceless 
treasure to her, and then she put it in her pocket. 
Reginald feared she would refuse the more signifi- 
cant gifts he asked, but with a happy smile she 
loosened a bunch of hot-house flowers from her 
throat and a cherry ribbon from her dainty collar, 
tied tho ribbon around the stems of the blossoms, and 
extended the little gift to him. 

He took it, pressing the hand with which she 
offered it, murmured something.about its being. of 
priceless value to him, and then put the ribbon and 
flowers into the pocket from which he had drawn her 
former gift. 

“Thank you, little Willa,” he said, tenderly. 
‘*Some day I will bring you back these flowers and 
exchange them for something else of infinite value, if 
you will give it me—I mean your heart.” ( 

Willa blushed, and Reginald pressed her hand to 
his lips. 

He had not relinquished it when Miss Tracy 
entered. 

She looked from one to the other with an indulgent 
smile, which Willa noticed. Blushing still more 
vividly, the maiden murmured some excuse, and stole 
from the room to indulge her happy emotions in 
solitude. 

When she had departed Reginald said : 

“ How very lovely Willa is, Miss Tracy. She has 
nobly fulfilled the brilliant promise of her childhood.” 

“She indeed,” replied Miss Tracy, with 





Willa gravely nodded, without speakin:. 






Mr. marry y 

men) Soest? Well, it shall be as Willa says. 
: ing to her before your:birthday fé#e. I 

you both to have an opportanity of com- 
with other youths and maidens be- 

is ente ae I would like you 
Miss Tracy, kindly. “I am 

Lgon of would be 
‘my little Willa. : I will-hear what 
say in regard to your proposed 






















awaiting him in the library, which 


maay toy Yt pola til davis Re 

p my * as Regi- 
atere: sdneod aati oar course, that 
you had been in : overnightat Longholme, 
and was not.at all anxious about you.: Did you have 
a pleasant visit ?” 

“Very pleasant,” “Willa is the 
loveliest fairy you ever saw, Mr..Aylmar, the 
sweetest, the most -beautiful—I can’t find words to 
describe her.” ; Seek: 


young ‘man’s enthusiasm, 
and then ‘ : 


“And Miss Tracy?” he said. 
“Oh, Miss Tracy is one of the most elegant women 
I ever met!” answered Reginald. “She is so gentle, 
80 attached to Willa, that ene can’t help loving her.” 
Mr. Aylmar smiled again at the young man’s con- 
cluding sentence, and remarked :. | 

“T conclude, my dear boy, that you think a great 
deal of Miss Willa already?” 
Reginald blushed and looked conscious. 
“Tam glad you adniite her,” continued Mr. Ayl- 
mar, “and I shall be very glad to have you marry 
her, if she return your affection. I live only for 


your ha: 

became grave as he noticed the sadness of 
his friend’s last sentence, and he said, quietly : 
“Miss Tracy is looking very well aud yery youth- 





ful, Mr. Aylmar, She has a sweet, earnest face, 
bi illa’s. .1—I_ wish that she were your 
e ” 


Mr. Aylmar started and paced hurriedly to and 


“ My wife?” he said, after a little silence, and in a 
‘broken voice. “J Tracy my wife! I could 
echo your wish, Regivald, but it may not be. If 
Johanna Tracy had loved me she would never. have 
refused me! It’s many, many years since I looked 
upon her face, She looks youthful, you say?” 
“ Yes, sir, and she seems very young in 

was the reply, .“Qh, Mr. Aylmar, if you weuld 
only ask her again to marry you!” 

ante so?” demanded Mr. Aylmar, halting ab- 
raptly. 

* Because,” responded Reginald, hesitatingly, ‘Iam 
sure she loves you! She blushed at your name and 
seemed to feel emotion when | spoke of you.” 

Mr, Almar’s countenance became absolutely radiant 
for a moment, and then it clouded over, and he said, 


” 


desponding|y: 
“I see! She pitiesme! You took her pity for 
love, my dear boy, or else your love for me deceived 


you. I daresay you think ‘ev who sees me 
must love me as you do. 3, Reginala, Johanna 
Tracy does, not love me, and I can never, never re- 
peat my offer of marriage to her. I could not sub- 
ject myself to in and humility of a second re- 
fusal from, her! Pot us talk of her niece.” 
Reginald saw that it was useless to urge his own 
convictions, and with a sigh he»relinquished the sub- 





moistened eyes. “ Willa is the angel of Longholme 
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* ject; talking of Willa and ‘her charms of mind and 


person. 

“Did you speak to her of love, my boy?” asked Mr. 
Ayimar. 

“ No, sit—but I told Miss Tracy I loved her niece, 
and she’ requested me to defer my proposal to Willa 
until the évening of the féte.” 

“They are-coming; then, to the-féte ?” demanded 
Mr. Aylmar, with some excitement. “ Will Johanna 
come 7” 

Reginald assented. 

‘* And I shall see her after eighteen years’ separa- 
tion,” murmured Mr. Ayhmar. . “ I-shall be glad to sce 
her once more—only once more !” 

He paced to and fro with restless: movements 
and (gloomy countenance, evidently absorbed in his 
own thoughts and forgetful of Reginald’s presence. 

The young man made no farther effort to console 
his friend, but his glances were full of hearty sym- 
pathy, and in his heart he hoped much from the pro- 
posed visitef Miss Tracy to the manor. 

This hope was damped by Mr. Aylmar’s declaration 
never to repeat his proposal of marriage to her, and 
Reginald’s generous nature would have grieved. with- 
out alleviation for his friend had not thoughts of Willa 
come to cheer him. 

Mr. Aylmar soon flung off his gloom and bitterness, 
and showed himself genial and pleasant, and the 
young man took in relating to him the de- 
tails of his visit. to Longholme.: 

The day and evening passed quite pleasantly, and 
atan éarly hour the next morning Reginald set out 
for Westcourt Lodge, Mr. Aylmar accompanying him 
to the nearest railway station, and promising to fol- 
low him to the vieinity of the lodge should he find 
the manor desolate in his absence. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
They say best men are moulded ont of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady current, scouring faults, 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulmess 
So soon did lose his seat, and fall at once, 
As in this man, Zoid. 

AcoorprxG to his promise, Mr. Fosdick hadexerted 
himself te secure for Wixon Fennes a. position as 
salesman in the mercantile house.in which he himself 
had an interest. The situation had not been easily 
obtained, on account of the heavy charge hanging 
over Fennes of having destroyed the property of a 
former employer; but Mr. Fosdick, anxieus to give 
the unhappy youth the fullest chance of reformation, 
had given a complete explanation of the causes 
forcing Fennes to the crime of which he had. been 
guilty, and had offered to become personally responsi- 
ble for the young-man’s fu conduct. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fosdick’s business 
friends had taken Fennes in their employ, ‘not, 
however, it must be confessed, without many misgiv- 
ings. 

Fennes had not been unworthy of the confidence 
reposed in him’ by his betrothed and ‘her guardian, 
He had been indefatigable im the discharge of his 
duties; being the' first man to resume his post in 
the morning andthe last man to leave it at night. 

Tt,:was noticed that ‘he was uniformly civil and 
obliging to customers, who, having once visited the 
shop and been served by him, generally* sought his 
counter in preference to the others. | 

He was scrupulously honest, as was’ proven. more 
than once by his employers, and faithfal in the dis- 
charge of the minutest duty, even whén he knew that 
a neglect of it would never be noticed. . 

From these small indications it was'seen that his 
character had completely changed. 

Whether it was a ecnsciousness that’ Maty’s fragile 
existence depended upon his thorough reform; whether 
it was that bis weekly visits to her, giving him one 
day in seven under her gentle and, loving influence ; 
or whether it was his absorbing love for her thathad 
wrought the change in him, could scarcely be told, 
but it was certain that his reformation was due in some 
way to his gentle betrothed. 

The weak will and yielding disposition ‘that had 
formerly .characterized him had given place to self- 
control and deeision of character. 

His very countenance wore an expression of firm- 
ness and resolution, and his manner was full of an 
energy that had once been foreign to it. 

He had forsaken his former associates, finding his 
best friends at Fosdick Cottage and im books. 

He had acquired a nice ‘little library of standard 
works, to the perusal of whieh he generally devoted 
his evenings. 

His employers now not only hi 4 model 
salesman but a model young man, and felt a deep 
personal interest in his career. 

The seven years in which Fennes had thus been 





serving for Mary Hayward, by elevating his character 
and rendering himself worthy of her, had not been 
without struggles’ apd occasional fits of despair 
particularly at first. ; 

The other salesmen“ knew of his disgrace and his 
impending trial, but ‘did not know the palliating cause 
of his crime, his’ employers deemiug it best that 
Fennés should be'silent in regard to Mr. ‘Westcourt's 
greater guilt until he should be required to make a 
public defence. |’ 

From these business asociates the young man had 
at first, therefore, to endure much that was unpleasant, 
but as his consistent character became noticed these 
little annoyances passed away, and his former disgrace 
was forgotten.” 

The policeman whose testimony was so necessary 
to his conviction had not yet returned to England, and 
the public, when the subject was ever mentioned, 
began to entertain the opinion that his statement of 
having captured Fennes on thespot of his crime was 
entirely without foundation. 

They even imagined that the policeman had fled to 
avoid arrest for perjury, and their sympathy, of course, 
turned ‘in the clerk's favour. 

Mary Hayward had received several letters from the 
good-natured official, the first informing her that he 
had arrived safely in Australia, and should certainly 
return to England at the time agreed upon. 

The second letter, dated two months later, informed 
her that he had purchased a farm with his money, 
and intended to settle upon it, and remain a few 
months longer than originally planned. 

A third letter, dated a year later than the second, 
communicated the fact that he was very prosperous in 
every respect, and had just married a buxom Engligh 

irl 


irl. 

. A fourth letter announced the birth of a son and in- 
creased prosperity, but made not the faintest allusion 
to a proposed return, which in the midst of domestic 
and material happiness seemed to have been entirely 
forgotten. 

The fourth letter had also been the last, and the 
friends of Fennes had rejoiced at the prospect it 
afforded of the policeman’s continued absence. 

The trial fad hosn postponed all these years for the 
appearance of the missing witness, and that it would 
ever take place had become a matter of dowbt. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Reginald set 
out for Westcourt Lodge Mary Hayward stood in the 
shadow of the little vine-draped ch of Fosdick 
Cottage, shading her eyes with her hand and looking 
expectantly in the direction of the railway station. 

Mary had not the showy blonde beauty of Oriana 
Westcourt, nor the sparkling loveliness and quick, 
graceful movenients of Willa Heath, but her gentle 
countenanos had deepened its expression of saintliness, 
and she seemed more than ever to look like the pic- 
tures of the Madonna. 

She was grave and quiet.always, but.at times her 
lips‘wore a smile that Was all the sweeter for beiag 
rare. 

She had passed her first youth and had acquired 
a womanly dignity that was infinitely becoming to 
her 


er. 

As she stood watching and waiting her guardian 
came down the little path leading from the garden, 
and said to her, with an affectionate smile : 

“Looking for Wixon already, Mary? Why, it 
can’t be time for the train!” 

“ Yes, it is, dear uncle,” replied the maid, glancing 
at the little gold watch hidden in her belt.. “ That is, 
it lacks only five minutes of it. How good iit is of 
Wixon’s employers to; offer him a week's holiday at 
this time !” 

“He deserves it, my dear, he deserves it!” re- 
sponded Mr. Fosdick, heartily. ‘‘ He has nobly rer 
deemed himself from his youthful follies and errors, 
and has become an honourable, respectable man... I 
wish his parents had lived to this day !” 

A flush of gratified affection and pride—if Mary 
were. capable of the latter sentiment—tinged the 
maiden’s pure cheeks, ani she said: 

“ Ab, yes, dear guardian, Wixon has well repaid 
your kindness and fathérly interest.” 

“* Say, rather, your love and devotion, Mary,” inter- 

her rian, “1 fear I should have turned 
the celd shoulder upon him but for your pleadings 
and tears. Iwas more just than merciful in those 
days,” he added, with a sigh. “I would have ignored 
his orplianage and desperate temptations, and judged 
hint only by his deéds, His reformation has taught 
me’a good lesson, my dear—not to judge too quickly 
ner too harshly, and ‘to make allowance for youth 
and temptations !” 

“Dear uncle,” murmured Mary, with a smile, and 
her words sounded to Mr. Fosdick's ears like the 
sweetest praise. 

Her guardian had lost his old harsh look with his 
increasing years, and his countenance had gained an 
or ory of hearty benevolence that was pleasant to 

a. 





He seemed to lean upon his gentle ward mush more 
than formerly, and to entertain towards her a species 
of veneration tliat was not surprising. 

“T’v¢ “been thinking, my, dear,” he said, leaning 
upon his walking-stick, “that Wixon can’t have a 
very comfortable home in his London lodgings. 

hey're'a complete contrast to our pretty cottage with 
its gard and fresh air. Why shouldn't he live with 
ug 2?” 

“Live with os, guartlian ?” 

“Yes, Mary. He has become a man to be proud of 
in point of character and morals, and I know that you 
andhe love each other devotedly. If you intend ever 
to marry, why not marry now?” 

The maiden looked .a litile startled, and replied: 

“T have been accustomed to think of our marriage 
as something far distant, uncle. I should like to de- 
vote some thought to the subject. Ah! there's tho 
train !” 

A faint whistle of the distant steam-engine reached 
their hearing, and Mr. Fosdick turned his gaze in the 
direction of the station, pondering upon the idea he 
had broached. 

After some minutes’ waiting, Mary’s loving gaze 
dvtected the form of her lover approaching the cottage 
with rapid, energetic movements and an eager air, 
and she walked down to the gate to meet him. 

It was not long before he.came up and clasped her 
hand warmly, putting one arm around her waist and 
conducting = to. the porch. 

In the resolate-looking, bearded man so tenderly 
supporting Mary’s fragile form it would have been 
dificult to recognize the boyish Wixon Fennes of 
former years, and Mr. Fosdick looked upon him with 
a sort of paternal pride as he followed him into the 
house. 

“You don’t seem to see me, Wixon,” he said, with 
pretended reproachfulness. ‘‘ What has happened to 
make you so joyfyl—your holiday ?” 

Fennes laughed joyously as he responded: 

“ Not that exactly. When I wrote to Mary yester- 
day I simply told her that I was to have a week's 
holiday, and I left pleasanter news uutold, wishing to 
bring itin person. _ What do you think? My em- 
ployers have doubled my salary.” 

Mr. Fosdick looked pleased and conscious, as if the 
fact had not been unknown to him before Fennes’s 
coming, and the young man exclaimed : 

* Ab, Mr. Fosdick, you knew it before. I owe this 
promotion to you., How can I repay all your kind- 
ness 2” 

“No, you don’t.owe it to mé—not a bit of it,” de- 
clared Mary’s guardian, energetically. ‘‘ You owe it 
solely to yourself. It is true that. your employers 
consulted with me about the matter—but only because 
I have an interest in the business. Your salary bas 
been raised.because your services are worth the in- 
bak amount offered you.” 

ennes grasped. the Land of Mr. Fosdick and drew 
Mary closer to his side, saying, with profound emo- 
tion : 
“ Better than theincreased salary were tho praises 
my employers,Javished upon me. They made me 


| feel that my terrible past had beon entirely forgotten 


by. them and that they entertain»d for me a cordial 
respect. Ah! this has been a happy day for me.” 

‘And this isa haypy moment fur me, dear Wixon,” 
said Mary, joyously.. “Do you not feel that at last 
you have vindicated yourself and thrown aside all 
your boyish weakness ?” 

“T feel, dear Mary,” responded Fennes, taking her 
hand and kissing it reverently, as if had been the 
hand of a canonized gaint, “ I feel that I owe my pre- 
sent happiness—all I am and have or shall be—to 
you,, Jf.you had deserted: me, as I expected you 
would on learning my crime, [should have been to- 
day a convict in.a penal colony, without a chance to 
retrieve my errors, and borne down and crushed by 
the weight of my disgrace, Oh, Mary, you have in- 
deed saved me,” 

As he again lifted her hand to his lips tears of joy- 
ph Sicha a fell upon it, and they, were even dearer 
to the maiden than his reverent kisses. 

Mr. Fosdick made repeated efforts to clear his throat, 
and turned away, to wipe his eyes of a suspicious 
moisture, that obscured his vision. 

“You must not praise me too much, dear 
Wixon,” said Mary, striving to speak steadily, while 
lier countenance was divided between smiles and 
tears, ‘I fear you and uncle will spoil me.” 

‘There's no danger of that,” declared, Mr, Fosdick, 
emphatically. ‘‘ Now sit down, both of you. I want 
a little serious talk with you,” 

Fennes seated himself upon. a sofa, drawing Mary 
to his side, as if he could not. bear to relinquish his 
hold of her, and her guardian drew a chair directly 
in front of them, and continued: 

* It’s along time since I heard either of you speak 
of marriage. . What is. the reason 2” 

“The longer J live,” responded the olerk, “the more 
T feel iow unworthy I am of Mary.” 
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“ Bat,” interposed Mr. Fosdick, with a smile, “ Pa 
own that you owe all you are to Mary’s influence! If 
she can accomplish so much, seeing you only one day 
in the week, what migat she not make of you if she 
were your wife? Mary is of age and can do as she 
likes. I have no longer avy control over her actions, 
and continue my office of guardian only because of the 
love I bear her and the fact that she knows nothing 
whatever of business. Still, I think Mary would not 
like to marry even now without my consent, and I 
take this opportunity of granting it, with my blessing 
added thereto.” 

Mary looked thoughtful, but Fennes nearly sprang 
from his seat in eager delight. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Mary may marry me 
at last! Do you mesn it, Mr. Fosdick ?” 

“Certainly I do!” was the response. “To 
your engagement once, and have often blamed myself 
tor that opposition since I have seen how you have 
turned out, Mary bas my full consent to marry you 
any day she likes!” 

Fennes turned to bis betrothed, endeavouring to 
subdue his jubilance, and exclaimed : 

“You have heard your guardian’s words, dear 
Mary. Will you marry me?” 

“ Before I decide upon my answer,” responded Mary, 
gently, “I would like to speak to you upon a matter 
of great importance. You know, dear Wixon, that I 
am promised to you, and thatI love you. Iam ready 
to become your wife at any time, but I fear if our early 
married life should be interrupted by your trial we 
should feel it more than if we were single, Iam 
thinking more of you than of myself,” she added, her 
tone testifying to her sincerity. “At such atime I 
would not like to have your anxieties deepened by 
fears for me!” 

Fennes uttered a stifled groan, and after a moment's 
pause the maiden continued : 

“ During all these years, dear Wixon, we have not 
succeeded in causing Mr. Westcourt to confess his 
guilt, or in any way criminate himself. Nay, we have 
not even made any attempt to do so, resting satisfied 
with your having gained possession of the paper to 
important to your happiness and to mine. I therefore 
dread the trial of your case, and hope it msy never 
come off !” 

**Oh, Wixon will never be tried!” declared Mr. 
Fosdick, confidently. “That policeman has been 
gone seven years, and it’s nearly four years since we 
heard from him at all. He has a wife and family out 
there, and is doing well. He'll certainlg be in no 
hurry to pay out money to return to England. In 
fact, it’s my opinion that he will never come back !” 

“ What do you think, Wixon ?” asked the maiden. 

“I think as your guardian does, Mary—that the 
policeman will never return. If I thought he would 
{ would not urge you to become my wife,” was the 
firm response. “1 would not give you my name, and 
promise to cherish and a you, if I feared that I 
should only bring trouble and disgrace A you, and 
make you an object of pity to your friends!” 

“ [tis not that—I should feel your troubles as keenly 
whether married to you or only your promised wife!” 
answered Mary. “But I must think what is best for 
you, my dear boy.” 

The last words, uttered in her tender, motherly 
way, brought a smile to Mr. Fosdick’s face as he 
regarded the well-grown man whom Mary addressed, 
but Fennes himself was only too grateful.for any 
term of endearment, Mary not being especially de- 
monstrative in her affection. 

“It will be best for me to have you always near 
me,” said the clerk, in a low and loving tone. “I 
do not deserve you, Mary, but I am very lonely 
without you!” 

His manver touched the maiden’s heart, and with 
a tender pressure of his hand she said : 

“Then I am ready to become your wife, Wixon— 
ready at any time!” 

“ But you have not given me your opinion in re- 
gard to the policeman’s return,” remarked Fennes, 
quite anxiously, before venturing to realize his happi- 
ness. “ Your guardian and I have given our opinion 
that he will not return, but I shall not be easy until 
I know what you think.” 

Mary hesitated, and Mr. Fosdick said : 

“Yes, Mary, give us your ideas. I have great 
confidence in your judgment and sense!” 

Mary seemed greatly awerse to stating her opinion, 
but finally answered : 

“I may be very foolish, but I have a feeling as 
though we had nearly reached a crisis in our affairs 
—as if this trial, so leng deferred, would soon be 
entered upon. I have a strong presentiment that our 
present peaceful quiet will soon be broken.” 

Fennes bad unlimited faith in Mary’s judgment, 
and his face clouded over as he listened to these 
words ; but Mr. Fosdick laughed and said: 

“ Our sensible Mary has turned a dreamer at last! 
Why, my dear, I never heard you speak of a presen- 


quered the good strong sense for which you have 
always been noted.” 
“ Perhaps so,” said Mary, endeavouring to smile. 
“T know I am nots very good comforter in express- 
ing my fears, but I daresay they are foolish.” 
“Foolish? Of course theyre. Wixon, my lad, 
cheer up. Don’t be cast down by even one of Mary’s 
resentimerts. The quiet of isn’t likely to be 
ken at this late period. sarge each that that 
policeman knows when and where he’s well off and 
will remain in his present quarters !” 

Fennes, baving a naturally sanguine temperament, 
allowed himself to be into cheerfulness 
and hopefulness, especially as his betrothed seemed 
to throw aside her gravity and sadness and become 
more cheerful and happy. 

“Perhaps so,” said Mary, endeavouring to smile. 
Mr. Fosdick perceived the impression he had made 
upon the young couple, and proceeded to enter into 
elaborate arguments, proving to his own entire satis- 
faction that it was a moral impossibility for the 
missing witness to, return under twenty years, if ever. 
He even undertook to prove that the policeman must 
have died in Australia, alleging that his four years’ 
silence could have proceeded from no other eause; bat 
in this last argument he quite broke down, failing to 
convince even himself, 
His hearty joyousness of manner and entire confi- 
dence inspired Wixon Fennes with a belief that he 
need not apprehend the return of the absent police- 
man, and caused Mary to conceal her fears and in- 
quietude. 
“Have I said enough on the subject?” at length 
demanded Mr. Fosdick, humorously. “If I haven't, 
I am ready fo continue an hour longer. If I have I 
demand that Mary shall reward me by naming the 
day when I shall have the honour—not the pleasure 
—of giving her away.” 
5 “This month is April,” mused Mary. “Perhaps in 
une.” 

“In June?” said Fennes, eagerly. “Ah, Mary, 
you said you would be ready at any time. Why not 
marry me this very week? We can get a licence, you 
know.” , 

“ April would be a very suitable month,” remarked 
Mr. Fosdick. “ Wixon’s life has been hitherto full of 
— and gloom, and it is ame. the niniee entered 
it. t me see—to-day is ° ou 
get married on Saturday mornin ad ene 
Mary yielded assent to the solicitations of her lover 
and guardian, promising to be p for the cere- 
mony on that day, provided no should occur to 
prevent. 
With this acquiescence Mr. Fosdick and Fennes 
were overjoyed, and the former arese to leave the 
room that the levers might feel free and unrestrained 
in their communion. he withdrew, and Fennes 
felded her in a fond yet reverent embrace, the maiden 
thought: 
“ Yes, I will marry Wixon on Saturday—should 
nothing occur to prevent. Can this presevtiment-of 
mine be without foundation? I feel as though some- 
thing will occur to prevent our intended marriage. 
I pray that this presentiment may be groundless.” 
(To be continued) 
—_—_ 


Mr. Berrsrorp Hore mentioned in his opening 
address to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that the remnant of Epping Forest is to pass into the 
category of public parks, by being transferred from 
the office of Woods and Forests, which regards the 
financial value of its trusts only, to that of Public 
Works, which deals with them for general recreation 
and the decorative improvement of the ground. Nature 
has done so much for Epping Forest that we hope 
there will be no attempt to do much in the way of 
“decorative improvement,” which too often restricts 
free range and prevents enjoyment, But whatever 
is to be done should be done promptly, for every 
month the forest is more and more encroached upon, 
newly built houses mar the sylvan character, and the 
fences multiply which bar out the public, 

Om anp Water.—Drop a quantity of oil into 
water agitated by the wind; it will immediately 
spread itself with surprising swiftness upon the sur- 
face, and the oil, though scarcely more than a tea-, 
spoonful, will produce an instant calm over a space 
several yards square. It should be done on the wind- 
ward side of the pond or river, and you will observe 
it extend to the size of nearly an acre, making it 
appear as smooth as a looking-glass. Ope remarkable 
circumstance in this experiment is the sudden, wide 
and forcible spreading of a drop of oil on the surface 
of the water; for if a drop of oil be put upon a 
highly polished marble table, or a looking-glass laid 
horizontally, the drop remains in its place, spreading 
but very little; but when dropped on water, it spreads 
instantly many feet round, becoming so thin as to 
produce the prismatic colours for a considerable 


inyisible, except in its effect in smoothing the waves 
at a much greater distance. It seems as if a repul- 
sion of its particles took place as soon as it touched 
the water, and so strong as to act on other bodies 
swimming on the surface, as straw, leaves, chips, 
&c., forcing them to recede every way from the drop, 
as from a centre, leaving a large clear space... . 





LOST ARTS. 


— et to colours we oe pero ei ancients. 
one the colours in ptian tings of 
thousands of years ago are in the least faded, ex- 
cept the green, The ‘Tyrian purple of the entombed 
city of Pompeii is as fresh to-day as it was those 
thousand years ago. Some of the stucco, painted ages 
before the Christian era, broken up and mixed) re- 
verted to its original lustre. « And yet we pity the 
of the dark-skinned children of the an- 
cient Egypt. The colours upon the walls of Nero’s 
festal vault areas fresh as if painted yesterday. So 
is the cheek of thé Egyptian prince who was co- 
temporaneous with Solonion, aud Cleopatra, at whose 
bp ry ae yr ey De tpg - mm hs 

| And. in regard :to metals. edges of the 
statues of the obelisks of Egypt and of the ancient 
walls of Rome areas sharp.as if:but hewn yester- 


trated with the edge of a penkuifé.. And their sur- 
face.id: exceedingly “hard, so hard that when the 
French artists engraved two lines upon the obelisk 
brought from Egypt they destroyed, in ‘the tedious 
task, many of the best tools which can be manu- 
f And, yet these ancient’ monuments are 
traced all over with inscriptions placed. upon them 
in olden time. This, with other facts of a striking 
character, prove that they were far more skilled in 
metals than we are, . Quite recently it is recorded 
that when a vessel. was on the shores of. Africa a 
son .of..that benighted region made from an iron 
hoop a knife superior to avy on board of the vessel, 
and another made.a sword of Damascus excellence 
from a piece of iron. : 

A story is told of a warrior who had no time to 
wait for the proper forging of his weapon, but 
seized it red hot, rose forward, but found to his 
surprise that the cool air had tempered his iron 
into an excellent steel weapon. The tempering of 
steel, therefore, which was new to us a century since, 
was old two thousand years ago. 

Ventilation is deemed a very nodern art. But this 
is not. the fact; for apertures, unquestionably made 
for the purpose of ventilation, are fotind in the py- 
ramid tombs of Egypt. Yet thousands. of years ago 
the barbarous pagans went 60 far as to ventilate their 
tombs, while we yet scarcely know how to ventilate 
our 

———— ree 


M. Faupet lately described the discovery of por- 
tions of a human skull at Engisheim, near Colmar, in 
the formation termed lehm Alpin, and in conjunction 
with bones of the Elephas. primi genius and Bos priscus. 
He considers these remains to show that man lived in 
Alsace and in the Upper Valley of the Rhine at the 
period when the Joam (/ehm) was. deposited, and 
before the country had reached its existing form. 

M. Baziy, favourably known for his photographic 
researches, has contrived a very ingenious submarine 
photugraphic studio, by which he is enabled to take 
photographs of sunken ships, rocks, &c. The cham- 
ber is provided with lens-shaped water-tight windows, 
and by means of the electric light the objects to be 
photographed are highly illuminated...M. Bazin is 
able to remain sbout ten minutes in his submarine 
chamber, and hag produced several clear and well- 
defined photographic pictures of objects at the great 
depth of 800 feet. 

ProposeD AGRICULTURAL PRIZE In FRANCE. 
The Agricultural Society of Compiégne has opened a 
subscription its members and supporters for 
the establishment of a great prize of 100,000f. 
(£4,000), to be awarded in the year 1868 to the in- 
ventor of the most efficatious system of mechanical cul- 
tivation. The waat of labourers in agriculture i8 
severely felt in France, and there seems to be a fear 
that the scarcity is more likely to be increased than 
otherwise, and the Society of Compiégne expresses 
the hope that mechanical science, which has already 
done so much for agriculture, will find the means of 
applying to small of land the same, or similar, 
economical meti which have been introduced with 
so much success on the large scale. It is to be feared 
thatthe problem thus stated is impossible of solution, 
one. of the essential elements of success—extent of 
area—being wanti but the offer of the society 
does not relate ex ly to small properties, but'to 

methods of cultivation .generally, and there is no 
doubt that the prize whichis to be offered will act 
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GENEVIEVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
pa ee 
CHAPTER XI. 


Ur to this moment Philip Leigh had spoken not 
asingle word. He came forward now. 

“Miss Genevieve, have no fear for your poor old 
friend,” said he. “As soon as Dickson can get a car- 
ciage for me, I am going to the station-house. If I 
have any influence anywhere in London, the per- 
secuted creature shall be free before night.” 

“Philip Leigh!” exclaimed Mrs, Merton, her pale 
face flushing haughtily, “do you take the part of that 
creature ?” 

“To whom do you refer, madam ?” 

“To the vagabond woman I have just sent away 
from my house, and to her coadjutor, this pauper de- 
pendent upon my husband’s bounty,” answered the 
Honourable Mrs. Merton, quite losing her temper 
and waving her hand scornfully towards the frightened 
Genevieve. 

Philip’s hot young blood leaped madly to his cheek, 
and angry sparks came from his flashing eyes; his 
voice was hoarse, and his hand shook ag he laid it 
upon that of Genevieve. 

“Tf a man had made that speech, Miss Grey, you 
would have seen him prostrate at your feet by this 
time, for my arms, bruised as they are, would not 
have failed me. From a woman one must endure the 
most shameful taunts. Miss Grey, I hope you will 
pardon the abruptness of this speech, You will see 
the circumstances compel me to be Jess circumspect 
than I could wish. Ilove you. I think it was de- 
idedly a case of love at first sight; but every day 
has deepened the impression. Will you let the 
rarriage which takes me from here bear you to a 
suitable place of refuge? Will you—can you love me 
snough to marry me? Once my wife, we will see 
tow long these shameful aspersions will have power 
io reach you.” 

Three more amazed faces than those of his listeners 
were never before seen at once. 

Philip stood up with haughty head and glistening 
7 and repeated, with that resolute voice growing 
iofter: 

“Do not make me miserable, Genevieve. You 
thall teach me something of your own sweet purity; 
rou shall lead me in those nobler paths of life. Only 
ay you will try to Ibve me a little in return for my 
whole soul’s devotion.” 


[PHILIP DECLARES HIS LOVE FOR GENEVIEVE.] ° 


Genevieve stood looking at him with widened 
violet eyes, dumb, not so much from his declaration 
than from the sudden revelation her joyfully leaping 
heart had simultaneously given. Twiceshe essayed to 
speak, and the words died upon trembling lips. 

“Philip, are you mad?” suddenly demanded Mrs. 
Merton, darting forward to his side a! a pace singu- 
larly unlike her accustomed stately g:ace of move- 
ment. 

In his old sportive, jesting moods Philip might 
have answered theatrically. But light, trivial thoughts 
could not come with his whole being roused as his 
had just been. 

“Would to heaven, Mrs. Merton, that I had always 
been as rational as now,” answered he, turning again 
to the silent girl. ‘“ Genevieve, dearest, am I to have 
an answer ?” 

“TI thought—I understood,” began Genevieve, 
lancing towards Annabel, who stood, supremely scorn- 
ul, looking at her. 

“T guess your meaning,” Philip hastened to inter- 

e. “You understood that Annabel and I were 
betrothed. Let me tell you how true it is, My 
father died very suddenly, his health prostrated by 
excitement, and some perplexity of business which I 
never rightly understood , but I know my guardian, 
Mr. Merton, helped him out of it. I was left as 
Mr. Merton’s ward, accompanied by the wish of my 
father (out of gratitude, I suppose), that if we were 
both willing, I should some time marry his daughter. 
Well, the time has come for us to be suitable judges 
of the matter. I do not fancy we are either of us 
very much in love with the other. I suspect rather 
my fair friend Annabel, when she succeeds in capti- 
vating the new acquaintance of whom she was telling 
me, when she is Lady Barclay, will consider it a very 
good riddance for you to have taken me off her hands.” 

“T consider it so now,” exclaimed Annabel, with 
asperity, her eyes gleaming vindictively. ‘“ After the 
low tastes you have exhibited I scorn you, Philip 
Leigh, too much even to acknowledge you as a 
frieud.” 

She swept across the room in haughty disdain, and 
the door swung behind her stately figure. 

Mrs. Merton, casting a glance of mingled rage and 
hatred behind her, slowly followed. 

“And now, my Genevieve?” asked Philip, ten- 
derly. 

“Oh, Philip Leigh, I dare not answer. 
time—let me think.” 

“You are afraid you caunot love me well enough !” 
exclaimed poor Philip, in dismay. 

Her sweet face flushed in an instant. 
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“Not that, not that. I never suspected it till now. 
Oh, Philip, I love you so well I am tempted to burden 
you with a wife upon whom rests so much ill-will aud 
obloquy.” 

He covered the little hands with kisses. 

“If you love me that is all. Oh, Genevieve, my 
treasure! how shall I deserve you? But you will go 
away. I will take you to the house where I have es- 
tablished a new housekeeper, which I only visit now. 
andthen. Hard as it will be, I will not come near it 
There shall be no breath of scandal against my dar- 
ling. But go away from here, I implore you.” 

“T will. It was only because poor Moll begged me 
to remain that I stayed at all, after my first discovery 
of their ill feeling ; but you must say no more to me of 
marriage until I have talked with her. Oh, I have 
forgotten her troubles. Philip, dear Philip, you will 
save her ?” 

“ There is no need,” said Moll’s deep voice ; and to 
their astonishment the door swung open and the old 
woman entered. 

“ You are free! they have released you !” exclaimed 
Genevieve, springing joyfully to her side. 

“ Old Mollis free. She has come to say you need no 
longer remain beneath the cold shadow of this in- 
hospitable roof. She has provided a home for you. 
Come at once, for I am not ready to meet Richard 
Merton yet.” 

Philip's hand was thrust hastily into his pocket, 
and his handsome face was almost ludicrous in its 
mixture of embarrassment and anxiety not to offend 
the old woman. 

“ My dear madam,” began he, “ my dear Mrs. Moll, 
will you take the young lady to a honse of mine that 
I have fitted up lately, just on the outskirts of the 
town? ‘There isa very respectable woman in charge. 
Oblige me, too, by taking her there in a carriage. 
Here is the address and my purse. Use it freely, I 
beg of you.” 

A queer, chuckling laugh came from the old wo- 
man. 

“ Does the ine gentleman think Old Moll is a sim- 
pleton, that she will take the pretty bird to his gilded 
cage just for the sake of a well-filled purse.” 

The blood mounted impetuously to Philip Leigh’s 
forehead. 

“You wrong me, on my soul you wrong me. Do 
you think I could cherish such evil plans in such 
pure presence? Genevieve, tell her how I have be- 
sought you to marry moe in Mrs. Merton’s and her 
daughter’s hearing, how I have placed joyfully my 
name, heart, and fortune at your feet.” 

“It istrue, Moll. You must believe him to be every- 
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thing honourable and good,” answered the girl, 
eager! . 

“ You asked her to marry you, the poor, slighted 
dependent of this grand house, whose mistress was 
turning angrily upon her, whose only friend was 
borne away as a common thief?” asked Old Moll, in 
an exulting tone, thrusting away the falling white 
locks from her eyes as she peered into-his face. 

“J did. Proud and happy would I be if she would 
only consent.” 

“She, without dower, or name, or friends—do you 

ean it truly, young man ?” 

“As heaven is my judge, I do,” answered Philip 
Leigh. 

Habbing her wrinkled hands gleefully, Old. Moll 
turned to Genevieve. r 

“ And you, child, what did you answer him?” 

“ That were I only rich, and great, and worthy of 
him, I would joy 
was poor, obscure, reviled, I dare not drag him down 
from his rightful place in the world.” 

Moll held up‘her two trembling hands, and, though 
they did not see it, the tears were falling over her 
brown cheek. 

“ The Lord’s name be praised! Blessed be the name 
of the Bord !” lated she, fervently. ‘“ But come, 
we must go,” she, returning in a moment to her 
usual manner. “Weshall be wanted. A carriage 
is waiting « little farther off. Come with us, 
young man. We shallneed you. Go quickly, my 
child, for your shawland bonnet. Delay not for any~’ 
thing else.” ; 

Scarcely five minutes longer, and they were seated 
in the hackney-cab Old had in waiting. 

Dickson, with wondering eyes, had brought his 
master’s cloakaend wrapped it around bim, somewhat 
surprised to eee the same policeman who had taken 
away the old woman answering significantly her in- 
quiring glance. 

“ Why do we wait?” asked Philip, in surprise, find- 
ing the coach still remained stationary. 

“For another passenger,” coolly replied Old Moll, 
looking anxiously into the street, and then exclaiming, 
in a voice of relief: 

“ And here he is.” 

To the astonisliment of all but Moll, the policeman 
came forward accompanied by the gentleman whose 
intrusion upon this exciting family scene had so dis- 
concerted the Honourable Richard Merton. He had 
just left the house after the long interview. 

The poor man looked half frightened to death as 
tke policeman quietly clapped him on the shoulder, 
and whispered a few words in his ear. 

He came forward, howe ver, reluctantly to the car- 
riage door. 

“Come in, come in, good sir,” cried Moll; “ there’s 
no harm will come to you, none atall. A gentleman of 
your cloth should always be thankful to enact so im- 
portant a part in so responsible a cause as lies in your 
power to-day. My friends, this is the Reverend John 
Maclean, a worthy Scotchman.” 

The reverend gentleman looked utterly bewildered. 

“If you would just allow me to speak a word to 
my friend here, the Honourable Richard Merton,” be- 
gan he, in a beseeching voice. 

Old Moll laughed. 

“In good time you shall see him. In good time 
we will have the testimony of the Hon. Richard Mer- 
ton. But spare yourself needless alarm. You have 
only to,speak the truth fearlessly, and itcannot injure, 
while it may greatly benefit you. Mr. Philip Leigh, 
on second thoughts I shall be glad to accept your 
proffered hospitality. I intended to proceed to a 
lawyer's office ; but if you have no objection, I will take 
the lawyer up, and proceed with this to your house.” 

“T like that idea better. A dusty office is scarcely 
the place for Genevieve,” answered Philip. 

Thus it happened that the new housekeeper, whom 
Philip had secured a few weeks before the accident 
for his charming little “ Ivy Lodge,” as he christened 
it,asshe sat at thelarge bay window, sewing, was 
startled by seeing a vehicle full of people stopping at 
her d or. : 

She was a singular-looking woman, dressed more 
like a nun than the fashionable people of her class 
were apt to attempt. 

A dark brown merino dress, made perfectly plain, 
saving for a cape which took the place of a shawl, 
and half concealed her figure, a plain snow-white 
muslin cap, coming almost to her forehead, only just 
revealing a glimpse of dark hair put back as far as 

ssible. 

A pale, sad face, with derk circles under the eyes, 
which spoke either of ill-health or secret tears. 

With, the eyes themselves anyone in her presence 
might a long while be unacquainted, for the droop- 
ing lids were seldom raised. 

A hasty glance showed her the youthful owner of 
the lodge, and supposing he had recovered enough to 
bring guests, she rose hastily te speak with Dickson, 
who led the way. 


iy give consent; but that as I: 





Dickson gave her his master’s orders, and she has- 
tened to set the other servants to execute them, and 
so was not present when the party was ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

She came in quietly, in response to Philip’s sum- 
mons, and was introduced ina general manner, and 
sat down immediately in the obscure seat beneath the 
drapery of the deep window. 

Genevieve was talking earnestly with Old Moll, and 
scarcely turned her head, only catching a glance of a 
gray dress and snow white-cap. 

But Madame Heckier, the hous*keeper, after a sudden; 
ome glance at the sweet, girlish face, pressing her 

against her side, sank into her seat, becoming 
oa i 


, at a signal from the policeman, rose 
and holding a little slip of paper in his 
hand, at he now and then glanced , thus 
addressed the clergyman: ; 8 a 

“ Are you willing to give you! unomiee regards 
a circumstance with w you a@fe acquainted, on 
behalf of'aiclient ef mine?” 

“Certainly,” answered the minister, promptly, 


-That must have 





lookizg imimensely relieved. 
Youll wadderstandebst. your testimony is to be } vid 


taken dewn before-all these witnesses, so you must b 
strictly accurate’ in son statements. The matter’ 
of somewhat ancient You were in Sicily in th 
winter of 18—, seventeen years ago, in the 


near 
“Ewan” wasthe 
“ name then was John Maclean 
fession of a You 
from near : 
“ All of which is strictly responded the rev 
“fp perform any ceremony in capacity | 
es clergyman while in Sicily? continued the o 
iii Fo 
Old*Mell bent forward in breathless attention. The 


brown figure in the window shrank farther back and 
the plain gold ring on the third dager wale « diarp 
the gold ring on r ea 
indentation in the tender flesh. 

He who had been once John Maclean of Scotland, 
but was now the Reverend Mr. Pomfret of Mel- 
bourne, answered, unhesitatingly : 

“1 did, I'married an English couple—a very inter- 
esting pair they were.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” ejaculated Old Moll. “ You're 
not a villain, You've only been the innocent dupe of 
a wily man. John Maclean, this is a blessed day for 

ou. 
- The clergyman looked inguiringly into the face 
of the lawyer, thinking the old woman demented. 

“You will understand our drift presently. NowI 
want the names of this couple. Take time before you 
answer.” 

The man was silent some time, then spoke, confi- 
dently : 

“T am positive concerning the bridegroom, but am 
not so certain about the bride’s name. He was Wilmot 
Leigh of Lincolnshire. Her name was Miriam— 
Miriam Black, or White, I am not positive which.” 

“There are other colours,” said the lawyer, smiling. 
“Green, Gray, &.” 

“Grey! thatis it. Miriam Grey.” 

“You are positive? You have no farther doubt ?” 

“None whatever. The circumstances were pecu- 
liar. The fee was generous enough to keep me two 
months longer in pra é than I intended. I wasa 
poor minister then, broken down with being turned 
away from my Scotch parish.” 

“Did you know that Wilmot Leigh died not quite 
two years after ?” 

“*T have never heard a word from him since; my 
life has beén entirely changed since then.” 

“Did you know that the widow's claim was dis- 
puted? that her marriage was denied? that her cer- 
tificate was stolen? that another entered into posses- 
sion of the rightful property of her child?” 

“T never heard a word of it.” 

“Then youare likewise ignorant that search was 
made all over Scotland, and far and wide through 
Great Britain, for a John Maclean to testify to the 
marriage ceremony he performed? that advertise- 
ments were sent about, and diligent inquiry set on 
foot?” 

The astounded man held up his right hand 

solemnly. 
' id As heaven is my witness, I am ignorant. of it 
all. 
“T believe him,” ejaculated Old Moll, still clutch - 
ing hold of Philip Leigh’s arm to restrain the impetu- 
ous questions which rose to the young man’s lips, 

“ Tell us how it happened that all this ria could 
not reach you. But first let me say that Richard 
Merton was the principal administrator of the estate 
which did not go to Wilmot Leigh’s true heirs.” 





A low exclamation burst from the clergyman’s lips. 


“T se it all now.. What a poor dupe I have been. 
Let me tell you everything. I understand now why 
I was u to return at once to Australia. I came 
home from Sicily improved in health, but still sorely 
dejected in mind. My mother had died during my 
absence, which severed the only tie which bound me 
to Scotland. I tried unsuccessfully to obtain a living 
of some sort in England, and was forced to write to 
earn my bread. I had occasion to go to Mr. Merton 
for a recommendation to a desirable office, and he in- 
qui my histery. I am positive now that I went 
back to Ricily, and related the marriage incident. 
been nearly two years after. I 
remember his inquiries about the names 
e ag ges me bes! lay a 

power to put me: ust the posi required, 
— I was willing to pal a few unimportant ¢on- 
He said a eertain whimsical of fortune 










pro aed an 
mie, atid lose Ris old identity 
he woeful strait to which I 
like a ial pro- 





thank 
terested of my ity.” 

» “The-hand of the Lord is it it all,” cried Old Moll. 
Philip Leigh was on his feet at last. He confronted 
the lawyer with a pale, stern face. 

“T seem to be in a maze,” said he; “but if this 
story I have heard be true, what am I?” 

No one answered. . 

“ At least I can say this for myself,” dontinued he, 
his proud young head haughtily erect, “I am no 
dastardly ned po of another's rights; No one here 
is so astounded at this startling revelation asI. It is 
true I have no question about it. It throws light upon 
many of the strange movements of my guardians, It ex- 
plains my poor father’s sudden » , No: wonder 
the perfidy of such an act killed him! But there are 
true heirs somewhere. Does this proceeding come 
from them? Sir, show them tome. Theyshall find 
an eager friend to. assist them in proving their rights. 
Why, how hardly they must judge of me. Wilmot 
Leigh’s own son kept out of h ht by such a dis- 
tant relation as Tam. Man of law that you are, I put 
the case in your hands at once. I leave the Property 
to be given to these so long defrauded heirs. 

Having spoken thus, still pale and sorely agitated, 
Philip Lele took his seat again by Genevieve's side. 

She laid her hand timidly upon his. 

“ Philip, Philip Leigh,” whis she. 

He turned with a quivering lip, 

“Tt is only for your Bint am sorry, Genevieve,” 
said he, with a wistful smile. “It was pleasant to 
think I could give you all the beautiful things you 
deserved.” 

“This noble restitution, this prompt obedience to 
the laws of honour, are worth forty estates,” answered 
she, in the.same low voice. .‘“‘ We are alike in our 
fortunes now, Philip, dear Philip. Iam so bappyin 
accepting your offer made this afternoon. I can do 
it now fearlessly, Weare cyth young and strong. 
Heaven will smile upon your noble conduct. We 
shall be prosperous. and happy yet.” 

He looked up into her face now, all pain and sad- 
ness fading beneath the glow of joyful pride. 

“ Heaven bless you, Genevieve: . Iam ready. for 
anything now.” 

Old Moil’s sharp ears had.eaught every word, but 
tke green calash hid the overflowing eyes, the 
triumphant smile, from observation. 

“No doubt the true heirs will speedily be forth- 
coming,” said the lawyer, turning to the policeman, 
“Yon are satisfied now, I judge, that the statement I 
made was correct that the motive for hangiug about 
Richard Merton’s door was fore more worthy pur- 
pose than stealing spoons or table-linen?” 

The man nodded good-humouredly. 

“ We may need your.evidence at some future trial. 
At present I think we had better relieve Mr. Leigh's 
parlour of go. many intruders. You, reverend sir, 
will of course consent to accompany me. where I can 
take down your evidence in a proper shape,” ' 

He exchanged a few low words with Moll, gathered 
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his rs, and, accompanied by the policeman 

and the Reverend Mr. Pomfret, took his departure. 

“T hope, Madame: Heckler, you have given orders 
for a generous entertainment,” said Philip, ina gay 
voice, approaching the window where the brown 
figure was hidden. 

She didnot answer, and he laid his hand liglitly 
npon the drooping curtains and drew them aside. 

* Good:heavens!” ejaculated he, in a tone of alarm ; 
“ the woman ig dead! or has she only fainted?” 

(To be continued) 
lS 


SUMMER BOARD. 





“THERE seems to be no other way open for us; 
we will advertize for two or four boarders; genteel, 
of course,” 

“But can your sensitive nature endure the trouble 
that will be sure to come, my Alice?” 

“T can, endure anything for your sake, dear mo- 
ther.” 

And it was settled that Mrs. Westbrook should 
advertize in the morning papers for two genteel 
boarders, ladies preferred. 

The Westbrooks had once been favoured members 
of gentec!l society, but the oft-told story remained for 
them to repeat, with only,the change of names, from 
many you have known, reader. It was the old story 
of wealth and position, living beyond their income, 
insolvency and death on the part of Mr, Westbrook. 
A lively enjoyment of the luxuries of wealth and 
deeper senze of misery by Mrs. Westbrook, while 
their own child, Alice, was at first wild with grief 
when the loss of their wealth and position was made 
known to her. 

After many days of deathly struggle between love 
or, love conquered,:and she eame from the fire 
purified ; from a weak, petted child of fashion she 
beeame the noble, strong woman, ready to grapple 
with the trials of poverty, and, by her own industry, 
earn subsistence for herself and her mother. You may 
think the transition from the one state to the other 
was easy, perhaps accomplished without heart-Wweary, 
tearful days aud nights, 

No; the nature—trué womanly nature—of Alice 
Westbrook was never brought forth from the trammels 
of fashion, through the almost impassable barriers of 
habitual indulgence in all the whims and caprices of 
a fashionable woman, without a struggle; but that 
was over now, and she was ready for her life-work at 
twenty, with all the bright dreams of girlhood un- 
dimmed. She must lay them all aside, and take up 
the toil and weary life-work. 

For a long time she was undecided what to do. 
Teaching music was most in accordance with her 
feelings; but that was the resort ef everyone who 
was competent, and did not seek the situation of a 
governess; neither was it remunerative enoygh for 
her, and, after long conferences with her mother, she 
decided that, as they owned the little cottage where 
they were living, with its ample garden and orchard, 
that a few summer boarders would add sufficient to 
their income to enable them to live through the 
winter in co’ Ve ense. 

Mrs. Westbrook was. fea’ that, Alice would 
shrink from her self-imposed duties when among 
members of society where she had once shone an 
ornament; but she did not know the strength of 
character which Alice possessed, strength that had 
only awaited the force of circumstances to bring 
it into vigorous life. So, after it was decided that 
they were to. advertize for boarders, Alice, with her 
mother’s advice, prepared an advertisement and sent 
it to the newspaper office. 

The advertisement happened to meet the eye of a 
gentleman who, himself being obliged to remain in 
town, could not deny his charming daughter and 
her cousin (fer whom he was guaréian) the coveted 
bresth of country air; and one morning, at the 
breakfast-table, he read to them the following: 


“Counray Boarp.—A widow lady in reduced 
circumstances wishes to accommodate two young 
ladies with good country boerd for the season. Must 
be of genteel family, and well recommended. Address, 

.; Rosedale.” 

“Flow will that suit you, Lena? and you, Minnie?” 
asked Mr. Wilber of the two fair girls at. table with 
him. 

“Qharming!” exdlaimed Lena, her cheek flushing 
with pleasure at the thought of the summer's sojourn 
in the country. 

Minnie was equally pleased, but ‘being more. re- 
served in manner, seldom expressed herself freely, as 
Lena always did. 

They persuaded Mr. Wilber to go in person to 
Rosedale, and engage board for them. He arrived 
early in the day, it being only two hours’ drive from 
London. 

He was well pleased with the appearance of the 








place, and with Mrs. Westbrook and her daughter, 
and made arrangements for the speedy removal of his 
daughter and niece to Mrs. Westbrook’s charming 
country cottage. 

“ What did youunderstand his name to be, mother ?” 
asked Alice after his departare. 

She was not ‘in the room when he arrived, but 
coming in soeon.after was introduced by Mrs. West- 
brook as her daughter. 

“T believe it'was Wilmer,” said Mrs. Westbrook. 

“Oh! I’m so thankful. I was afraid it was 
Wilber.” 

“ And why should you be afraid, even if it were 
Wilber?” 

“Well, not exactly afraid, mother, but uneasy. I 
used to know a Miss Wilber at school; her cousin, 
Miss Mitnie Langdon, was at school’ with her. 
Lena Wilber was a very fine girl, but I always de- 
tested Minnie Langdon. After we had left school 
and met in society Lena and I resumed the old-time, 
school-girl friendship, while Minnie was more haughty 
than ever, offen wounding my feelings by-sarcastic 
remarks, and it was always evident to me that the 
disiike was mutual. When I said that 1 was afraid 
that this gentleman, who applied for board for two 
young ladies, members of his family, was named Wil- 
ber, it was at’ the recollection of all the little’ inci- 
dents of the past; and it seemed that I could ‘not en- 
dure having Minnie Langdon as our guest this sum- 
mer.” 

“ My dear Alice, you should not let any school-girl 
prejudice influence you now. Rememiber we have 
outlived the days when such friends were ours. 
We ‘belong to a different order of ‘society, for among 
the upper classes loss of wealth betokens loss ‘of 
friends, of identity even. If it should be Mr. Wilber 
who has en board here you must forget that 
ee ever knew the young Iadies. We must remem- 

only our present position.” 

Alice, who was deeply attached to her mother, al- 
ways endeavoured: to profit by her counsel, and when 
it_ was time for the boarders to arrive she was quite 
reconciled to the idea of even Lena Wilber and 
Minnie Langdon. 

It wasa lovely June day, late in the month, when 


the young ladies arrived, with their tranksand band- 


boxes (indispensable articles). 

Mr. Wilber accompanied them to the house, and 
after seei>~ them safely settled in their new home 
took the next train for London; and Lena’ and 
Minnie were left to enjoy two or three months of 
uninterrupted freedom from the formalities of towu life. 

Their rooms were ‘pleasant, cool, and shady, and 


-as the scenery about the place was beautiful, every- 


thing bid fair to be all that they could wish. 

Alice was'away from home when they arrived, 
having gone to visit a sick neighbour, but would re- 
turn at tea-time. 

They had scarcely seated themselves at the table 
when Alice entered: She had thought often—“ If it 
should be Lena and Minnie!” but yet was not pre- 
pared to see them when she entéred and saw tliem 
really there. She found that it required consi- 
derable nerve to meet them, forgetful of old me- 
mories, 

Lena looked one moment in astonishment, then 
exclaimed, rising from her chair and embracing 
Alice : . 

“Dear Alice, I did not dream of coming to live 
with you, even when papa said it was Mrs. West- 
brook’s we were coming to. I’m delighted; won't 
we have spleridid times, just like our old school days 
over again?” ’ 

Minnie satquiet and reserved until Lena had finished 
her outburst of enthusiastic joy at seeing Alice, ‘then 
said, coolly : 

“Really, Lena, you are quite childish.” Then, 
with a cool bow to Alice, said, “It is really a sur- 

tise to meét youin this way. You need not mind 

ena, she is co childish; but, of course, she will not 
annoy you with caresses often. It is only from the 
impulse of the moment that she ever acts.” 

Alice felt chilled, Lena was uneasy, Mrs. West- 
brook felt something of the dislike towards Minnie for 
which she had censured Alice, and Minnie was the 
ouly one of the little party who was perfectly at ease. 


She was the same proud, haughty Minnie of other | book. 


days. 

After tea Alice was employed for an honr in the 
kitchen, where Lena found her, after hunting the 
house over for her. 

“Qh! here you are, precious runaway. What! 
washing dishes, Aliee? Why, I never thought 

ou—— 
She hesitated, evidently unwilling to finish the sen- 
tence, 

Alice was herself now, so she answered, smilingly : 

“You never thought I—would—what else, Lena ?” 

“Ob, Iwas‘ going to say-a very foolish thing ; it 
was this, pardon me. 1. was about. to say that T did 
not think you would ever stoop to kitchen work, but 





paused in season to prevent wounding your feelin; 
but you have made me tell you in spite of myse! 
You always could make me do just as you please 
Alice.” , 

“ Gena, you do not wound my feelings, for'it is y: 
who are mistaken. I have not, stooped to kitcher 
work; Ihave elevated kitchen work to me. You 
must know'that we are no longer rich. Mother is 
quite feeble; and the cares of our little family o! 
course cOme on me. I am willing to resign all claims 
upon your friendship, Lena; do not feel that you must 
be free with me because we were once schoolmates 
and movéd inthe same circle. Although I consider 
myself the equal of my former associates, I do noi 
wish to force myself upon their notice.” 

“Alice! you dear, proud, sensitive little darling! 
Do you for'one ‘moment suppose that Ilove you less 
because you are poor ? No, indeed! only better, dear 
friend: I am just going to claim your love and sym- 
pathy, and you must never let a thought of life’s 
changes come between us. I will always be ‘Lena’ 
to you; will you be ‘ Alice’ to me, as in the old 
school days?” , 

“Your friendship is too precious to be cast from 
me, Lena.” 

“Then I will promise to be truly your friend for 
ever; promise me, Alice, that nothing shali ever 
separate us.” 

“Tt shall'be as you wish, Lena.” 

Alice had now completed her work for the day, and, 
seated beside Lena on the.low door-step, ’neath th: 
shadow of the rose-tree, the two girls examined the 
past—their first acquaintance, their friendship, sepa- 
ration, reunion, and present pleasure at being 
together; while the sunset grew less beautifu! 
and faded into twilight, the twilight shadows gathered 
about them, the stars glimmered one by one above 
them, and the moon scattered rays of silver all around 
them, and they heeded it not. Entwined in each 
other’s ‘atms the girls promised anew eternal friend- 
ship. Lena,suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Alice, do you remember my brother Fred? Yon 
know he came to see me once, while we were af 
school, and asked who you were, and when I told 
him your name, he said, ‘It is.a pretty name and.a 
pretty girl, too. She is the handsomest girl in the 
school, Lena.’ I should like to have him see yon 
now. I will tell you something: Minnie means to 
have him marry her some time; sho likes him, and he 
writes to her very much. He is away,in Scotland 
now; he is coming home this summer for’a short, time 
Minnie will never let me see her letters from him, 
but she always wants to read mine. Hoe says enough 
to make me think they’re engaged; and yesterday 
ste hinted that they might be married before he went 
back. I love Minnie, but she is not good enough for 
Fred; nobody is—he’s my idol, Fred is. Look at 
that locket, and tell me if you ever saw a handsome: 
man.” 

She drew a gold locket from her neck, and, first 
pressing a kiss upon the picture, passed it to Alice. 

“Ah! yes, I remember the face very well; I should 
say it was a fine likeness of your brother.” 

“You are handsomer than Minnie, and I wish Fred 
were going to marry you instead of her, for she does 
make one ache so all over sometimes when she looks 
at you. I’m a little afraid of her when I’m alone, 
I think a great many cutting speeches to make for her 
bevefit, but when she is near me I’d as soon brave 
the cannon’s mouth as provoke her. She is never 
angry, never scolds like me, but she will say such 
things to you when she is vexed, and smile all the 
time, too, that yon somehow want to-get away as 
quietly as possible ; and I never see her in one of her 
sarcastic moods but I think that, supposing she should 
behave so to Fred, I know he wouldn’t bear it, for he is 
so high-spirited.” 

Alice listened to Lena’s prattle, and it seemed so 
refreshing after her long absence from-society. Lena 
was 80 free, so cheerful always. 

After they had sat therein the moonlight awhile 
Lena proposed going to the little parlour, where 
Alice should play, and both would sing as they used 
to. do. 

The sound of the piano brought Minnie from her 
room, where she had been deeply interested in a new 


0 
She came into the parlour, and at the close of the 
song said: 

“You really play very well, Miss Westbrook. I 
should think you would lose all your accomplishments 
out here.” 

“Oh, no,” retorted Alice; ‘‘all I have learned re- 
mains with mé still, too thoroughly learned to be ever 
forgotten.” 

They haa been at Rosedale about a fortnight when 
one day Lena received a letter from her father, en- 
closing one from Fred, saying he should be at home 
before he wrote again. 

Lens was wild with delight; Fred was coming— 
she was happy. 
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Minnie was nervously impatient, and Alice felt 
more deeply than ever the mortification of poverty. 
She had never cared before as she did now for the loss 
of weakh, 

For, gerttle reader, Fred Wilber had been her one 
heart's dream. 

She had only met him once, only for s few moments 
then, but she had foolishly fallen in love at first sight, 
only a school-girl then; she had cherished the fancy 
that she loved him, making him her hero, her heart's 
first love. 

f course, as she grew older she saw the absurdity 
of any such attachment, and smiled at the memory 
of her romance; but yet he had never been for- 
gotten, and now ho was coming there would he re- 
cognize her ? 

How couldshe endure the overbearing manifestations 
of Miss Langdon’s proud disposition? She asked 
herself many times if it would not be better that she 
should never see him. 

True, she had buried the romantic love-at-first- 
sight affair. She had become aware that girls when 
about fifteen or sixteen always imagine themselves 
in love with somebody, when they are seldom capable 
of loving at all at that age. 

She had no fear of falling in love with him, but 
then, it was so embarrassing to meet him-—he, 
wealthy, educated and stylish ; she, born to the same 
position, but thrown out of it by the unlueky mistake 
of Dame Fortune, and was poor—working for her 
daily bread—with her own bands perlorming the 
labour fora family of four. 

She was not ashamed of the labour, bat she was 
over-sensitive, and Minnie improved every opportu- 
nity to make her feel the difference in their positions, 
calling upon Alice to wait upon her on every occasion 
when she could frame an excuse to do so. 

Sooner than they had expected, Fred came. Mr. 
Wilber was engaged in his business, and could not 
leave town, but sent Fred out alone to spend a week 
with the girls. 

Alice and Lena were together reclining under the 
sliade of an old elm; Lena, witha book reading to 
Alice, while she sewed; Minnie was in her room, as 
usual, 

Fred saw the two girls together, and as their faces 
were turned from him, crept softly up to them quite 
unobserved. , 

He knew Lena, and supposing the other to be his 
cousin Minnie, intended to give them a surprise. 

Lena canght a glimpse of him just as he put an 
arm about them both, and as he kissed first Alice and 
then Lena, she clapped her hands, so great was her 
merriment. 

Fred saw his mistake after he had left a kiss on the 
fair cheek of Alice, and with a profound bow he 
apologized, saying : 

“I beg your pardon, young lady. I thought you 
were my cousin Minnie. I am sure you must think 
me very rude.” 

Lena had recovered herself enough tointroduce her 
brother to Alice, which she did in her own gay style, 
saying: 

A ‘The idea of your kissing Alice without waiting 
for an introduction even. I’m ashamed of you, Fred.” 

And the loving sister threw herself into his arms, 
kissing him with a will. After she had released him 
Alice said : 

“T will call Miss Langdon.” 

“But you are not offended at my rude mistake, are 
you, Miss Westbrook?” said Fred. 

‘“‘T am not so childish as to be angry at a mistake,” 
she answered, and passed on to the house. 

“ Where havo I seen that face before, I wonder?” 
said Fred. 

“Cannot you remember, you foolish fellow? Isn't 
she the very one whom you called the handsomest 
girl in school ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes! I do remember now; I have 
thought of that face many times since, and would not 
have believed I should have so nearly forgotten it.” 

“But she has altered much in five years, 1 pre- 
sume.” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ You ought to hear her sing and play, Fred; she’s 
splendid! I love her just like a sister.” 

‘Does she board here with you ?” 

“Well, you are obtuse; did not papa tell you that 
we were boarding with Mrs. Westbrook? And is 
not Alice her daughter ?” 

“But when I went away the Westbrooks were 
wealthy and influential ; how comes it that they are 
here, in this position ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Westbrook failed, and then died, leaving 
nothing for his wife and Alice. She cannot bear to 
see hor mother perform hard Jabour, as she is delicate, 
and so with her own hands she does the work for 
this family. You should know her as I do to love 
her. Minnie hates her, though: I don’t know why, 
unless it is because she is so much handsomer and 
better than Minnie.” 


“She must be a noble girl. .But here comes our 
cousin Minnie.” 

Fred arose, extended his hand, and with the other 
turned Minnie’s face towards his own, giving her in 
earnest the kiss he had reserved for her, although it 
was first planted on Alice’s cheek—and in her heart, 
for that first kiss from apy man thrilled down into 
her heart and rested there, although she well knew 
it was meant for another. : 

After the usual greetings they all went into the 
house to tea. 

Alice coloured every time she met the glance of 
bag for the memory of that kiss was with them 

t 


After tea Minnie went out fora walk with Fred, 
leaving Lena and Alice together. 

Lena was filled with delight at the return of her 
brother, and Alice could only listen with pleasure to 
her childish expressions of joy and praise of her bro- 
ther’s noble nature. 

When Alice had completed her work she went 
into the parlour, with Lena, where they played and 
sang as usual. 

Fred and Minnie returned while they wero singing, 
and he paused outside the door, whispering to his 
cousin : 

“Do not let us goin now; how beautifully they 
sing, and play, too. Which is the pianist ?” 

“Tam sure I cannot. tell. Miss Westbrook plays 
quite well for an ordinary girl.” 

Fred felt half angry at tis remark, he knew not 
why, and he answered ; 

“But Miss Westbrook seems to be. a perfect Jady, 
refiued in manner and expression. She is also well 
educated, I believe, is she not ?” 

“ How can I tell you, my dear cousin? Iam here, 
not as her companion or equal, but asa boarder in 
the family. I pay her a stipulated sum for her ser- 
vices, and she waits on me as well as country peo- 
ple usually do; beyond that I have nothing to do 
with her. Ido not.approve of people being too inti- 
mate with the lower class.” 
ou have. quite high notions, my fair 
I always contend that a gentleman is just as 
much a gentleman withouta pound in his pocket, or 
a coat in bis wardrobe, as if.he owned millions; and 
a lady just as much a lady,” . 

. “ You and I will never agree, then,” 

“ Then let us not disagree.” 

The song was finished and they entered the parlour, 
Fred saying : 

“We have been listening to your performance, 
young ladies.. I, for one, was charmed. with your 
skill; your voices harmonize admirably.” 

“Oh, we sing and play every evening,” said Lena. 

“ Do you never join them, Cousin Minnie?” 

“ Never.” 

Lena and Alice exchanged glances, but neither 


spoke. 

5 finally proposed a game of whist, and man- 
aged to get Fred and Alice partners, so as to get 
them better acquainted. 

After a pleasant evening they arose to retire. Fred 
kissed his sister and cousin as he bade them good- 
night. 

Alice, with a simple good-night to all, retired with 
an entirely new sensation in her heart. 

She was not quite unhappy now, nor yet content; 
she thought of every word he had spoken, and then 
said to herself: 

“If I were only rich I should dare to love him 
as I know I could. But now—never.” 

She resolved to be more away from them all—her 
household duties would be a ready excuse—and she 
would not subject herself to the gooey of loving 
him unsought, or of listening to Minnie’s cutting re- 
marks. But somehow she dreamed of him and his 
kiss. 


And Fred, who had neverowned the power of any 
woman to charm him, found himself thinking dreamily 
of sweet Alice Westbrook, and her change of fortune 
since be first saw her. 

He could but respeet her noble, womanly self-de- 
nial, and admire her brave efforts to obtain a living 
for herself and her mother. 

Somehow Minnie, whom he had never loved ex- 
cept as one might love.a cousin, seemed to disappoint 
him. 

After a three years’ absence he had returned to find 
Minnie grown more disagreeable than ever; Lena 
handsomer, and just as childish, loving and winning 
as ever, and at heart pure and innocent as ever. 

Fred Witber had met many fair women, both at 
home and abroad ; yet he had never met one who 
had power to move him, or whom. he would have 
wished to call his wife. 

As he was a man who never, for the love of ex- 
citement, professed what he did not feel, he never 
devoted himself exclusively to anyone in society, but 
treated all with a chivalrous politeness which won 





the regards of the fair sex and was the cause of many 











a matrimonial noose being genes for him—but in 
vain ; and, after all, he found himself dreaming of this 
country maiden, without position or time to 
devote to the winning of a heart for her own. 

In spite of all the reselutions of Alice, she found 
Pei more in the society of Fred each succeeding 


y- 

He professed himself delighted with the country, 
the scenery, the trouting, &c., and at the end of the 
week, having liberally paid Mrs, Westbrook for the 
trouble and expense of his visit, he prepared to return 
to London, promising to return soon. 

He sought Lena, found her alone, and by sly hints 
led her to pro that he should stay as long as they 
might, until the autumn. 

Then, as she became determined to have him re- 
main, he spoke of the additional.care and labour it 
would bring upon Alice, asking, carelessly : 

“ Where is our old servant, Mrs. Bond ? She would 
be just the woman to assist. Miss Westbrook.” 

Lena caught the idea, and answered : 

“That is just what I should have thought of my- 
self. Mrs. Bond is waiting our return; papa 
does not need her. Now, if you will stay with 
us, darling brother Fred, I'll go and see Mrs. West- 
brook, and then send for Mrs. Bond; that will give 
my dear Alice more time to be with me, and I shall 
be Pg at happy 

n that way did Fred always manage Lena. 

She, unsuspectingly, would be led to propose the 
very thing that he would not like to suggest, and 
it always proved, as now, Fred would get his own 
ways while Lena would take the responsibility. 

ena darted off to fiud Mrs. Westbrook. Seeing 
pied in the garden, sie danced up to her, saying, 
gaily: 

“ Now, Mrs. Westbrook, I’ve a favour to ask of you: 
I have been coaxing my brother to remain all the 
summer with us. Will you take one more boarder?” 

“T could furnish room and board for one more very 
conveniently, but I am not quite sure about the ability 
of Alice to perform any additional Jabour, and she in- 
sists on doing all herself, saying that we cannot 
afford a servant.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Westbrook, I have a plan that, 
will meet that emergency, At home we have a ser- 
vant who awaits our return; let me send for her to 
come here. She will do aH the work, and Alice 
will be relieved from household cares, so that we can 
have her all to ourselves. Do you consent?” 

“TI will consult Alice,” 

Together they sought Alice, and when the subject 
was mentioned she blushed and said it must be just 
as mother thought best; she would be very happy 
to please Lena, 

‘red came in at this moment and joined in ask- 
ng permission to stay, “just to please little Sister 
ena.” 

Finally it was all arranged as he had intended it 
should be. 

He was to stay at Rosedale, and Mrs. Bond was to 
come there and assume the reigus of government in 
the kitchen, leaving Alice free to read, sing, walk or 
ride with them. _ 

Minnie was not consulted, and though evidently 
wondering at their sending for Mrs. Bond, she was 
pleased with the idea of Fred’s remaining at Rosedale, 
en thought herself the sole attraction that kept him 

ere, 

Fred had thought the matter over, and decided 
that he wished to study Alice, and if she proved, on 
close acquaintance, to be the woman he supposed her, 
he would make her his wife. 

Mrs. Bond arrived the next day, and Alice was 
free from domestic cares for a few weeks. How she 
did enjoy the freedom. . 

Lena was in her element, but Minnié was not 
pleased, and took every opportunity to insult Alice in 
her smooth, polite way, saying things that could not 
be resented—such bitter things in such a sweet way 
—only women know how to do that; they will smile 
on you, modulate their voice toa silvery sweetness, 
and say words they know you will never forget} so 
provoking, so perfectly hateful; and yet you can 
neither resent it nor prevent a repetition of the 
annoyance, 

One evening, when they were all assembled ia the 
parlour, for it was raining, Fred asked for some 
music. 

“Miss Alice will sing the air, Lena the alto, and I 
will take the tenor, Minnie, will you not sing, too? 
your voice is perfect.” 

“Thank you, no! I do not sing in that choir; be- 
sides, I do not like your chorister.” 

“You will at least listen ?” 

“As long as I can; you are aware that ‘music 

th charms,’ and I am fearful of being charmed 
into insensibility; then, you know, I can listen no 
longer. . What a dull evening! Ain’t you. home- 
sick, Cousin Lena?” 

“‘Home-sick! no, indeed, it’s perfectly charming,” 
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and she commenced a favourite air of Fred's, Alice 
and Fred joining. 

It was the'first time they had sung that together, 
and even Minnie exclaimed, at the close: 

“'l’hat was splendid!” 

She seemed to have a faint suspicion of the truth 
that evening for the first time, and was unusually 
bitter towards Alice and unusually affable towards 


red. 

As the hour for retiring came, and they exchanged 
“ good-nights,” Minnie said to Alice: 

“By the way, Miss Westbrook, I wish you would 
put some fresh water in my room; I think you must 
have forgotten it to-day.” 

“Oh, no! I filled your pitcher with fresh water 
this morning.” 

* You are mistaken ; there has been none there to- 
day.” Alice coloured crimson, then replied: 

“Ts it not enough that Iam obliged to wait on 
you, Miss Langdon, without having »my word dis- 
puted ?” 

Minnie laughed, a sweet, quiet laugh, and then 
answered, patronizingly : 

“Go now and fill the pitcher, like a good girl, and 
remember that it is always best to be truthful, even 
about trifles.” 

Alice burst into tears, and Fred was pale, even to 
his lips. Lena was amazed, but was also indignant. 
Fred was the first to speak: 

“ After this, Cousin Minnie, I will claim the pri- 
vilege of placing a pitcher of fresh water at your door 
twice aah day. Miss Alice should not be required 
to perform such labour.” 

“Why, you dear, ignorant cousin, that is what I 
pay her for, to wait upon me.” 

Alice was on the point of retorting, but the thought 
presented itself, ‘Ste is rich, you are poor; she is 
your guest; you are paid for waiting on her.” So 
she made no answer; but Lena spoke : 

“Why don’t you go to the spring and get fresh 
water for yourself? Ido. I would never let a lady 
like Alice Westbrook do menial work for me... She 
is as much above either you or me as you presume to 
set yourself above her.” 

“Tmpetuous child! you are excited; come to our 
room, darling, you are tired and sleepy.” 

“You will please leave your pitcher outside your 
room door; I will take it to the spring and return it 
immediately with fresh water, and as you value my 
love you will never call upon Miss Alice in that 
manner again,” said Fred. 

Minnie and Lena went to their room, and Fred 
went to the spring for fresh water, and when he re- 
turned went into the parlour. Alice was there, lean- 
ing upon the arm of the sofa; she did not lift her 
head whes Fred entered, not even when he sat be- 
side her, nor even when he tenderly drew her droop- 
ing form closely to his side and rested the fair head 
upon his shoulder. 

“ Alice, in all these long, pleasant days, spent to- 
gether, you must have known that you were daily 
growing more dear tome. You will believe me, now, 
if I tell you that you are dearer to me tian life, I 
know that you love me, yet I would hear the 
sweet assurance from your lips before I ask you to 
be my wife; whisper that yon love me, Alice.” 

“You know I love you better than I ought. I 
have tried so hard not to care for you, but it is all 
of no use. I must yield to the strange spell. It is 
very pleasant to be so loved, and—and to so love in 
return. I am very happy tbat I am dear to you.” 

“ And you will be my wife, Alice?” 

“ You do not consider what you ask; remember, 
I am poor, you are rich; I am only an. humble 
country girl, you are a man of position; and though 
I would be very happy as your wife, it is better not; 
you can wed a woman who is your equal.” 

“ Alice, Alice! it pains me to hear you speak in 
this way; do you not know me better? In all the 
world there is not your equal: your pure wo- 
manly heart, given to me, more then balances. the 
baubles of wealth and position that I can confer 
upon you.” 

“If, you wish» me to marry you, after, you con- 
sider both sides of the question, { shall be only too 
happy.” 

“T have considered all that is worthy. of consi- 
deration. Say you will be my wife—promise, dar- 
ling.” 

. “I promise.” 

“ T have a right now to repeat that kiss. given you 
on the day of my mw here ?” a 

“ Yes, and no apology necessary. 

When Fred bade Alice good-night he said: 

“But for the uncalled-for, insult. given you by 
Minnie to-night you would not have been my pro- 
mised wife at this moment.” : .. 

“We will keep our engagement a secret if you 
please, Fred, I had rather Lena should not know of 
it at present.” 

“Just as you please, dearest,” he replied. Then, 


folding her to his heart, he whispered: ‘‘ How sacred 
the right to protect you through life from all the 
harshness of the world.” 

One good-night kiss and Alice retired to her room, 
not to sleep, but to dream in the moonlight of her 
happiness, this priceless love, her own for ever. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, “I shall never forget his 
kindness, but repay with a life of devotion the bles- 
sedness of this hour.” 

When they met in the morning at the breakfast- 
table Minnie was unusually agreeable to Alice. She 
spoke of the evening previous, saying: 

“TI beg your pardon, Alice, for the mistake of last 
evening. I was wrong and you were right. The 
pitcher was nearly full when I returned to my room. 
I am very sorry I spoke so harshly to you. Do you 
forgive me?” 

“T am not sorry—it is not to be regretted, since 
we all understand each other better than before. 
Sometimes a mistake brings us a life blessing.” 

Fred looked up quickly, and met the calm, loving 
glance of the dark eyes opposite his. How he loved 
her at that moment. Only he understood the hidden 
meaning of her words; he loved and blessed her for 
them. Minnie was in reality not less bitter towards 
Alice; she had only changed her tactics, determined 
to win Fred. 

She saw that she was pursuing the wrong course, 
and consequently resolved to be as kind to Alice as 
possible, yet every day exacting more of the attention 
of Fred; he was her cougiu, and she could request his 
company in her daily rides and walks; she rode much 
on horseback, and always requested his attendance. 

Alice saw how it was, but having faith in his love, 
she insisted on his accompanying her wherever she 
went, 

Occasionally they had opportunity for a few mo- 
ments’ conversation alone ; such opportunities were 
improved, I assure you. Still, the engagement was 
kept a secret. 

Mrs. Bond was taken very ill, and when she had 
sufficiently recovered to return to town she did so, 
and Alice resumed her household duties. 

Summer gradually gave place to autumn; the 
mornings and nights became cool and frosty; the 
leaves upon the trees were beautifully variegated 
touched with the most beautiful colours by the pencil 
of the frost artist. The farmers were gathering their 
bountiful _ harvests before our party thought of re- 
turning to town. 3 

Alice was sad at the thoughts of parting, though 


secretly glad to be free from Minnie, for her smooth, |. 


pretended friendship for Alice was more annoying to 
her than her coldness had been. 

The evening before their departure Fred whispered 
to Alice to remain in the parlour after the rest had re- 
tired, as he wished to speak with her. 

Mrs. Westbrook had been informed of the engage- 
ment between her daughter and Mr. Wilber. She was 
well pleased, as much with the idea of returning to 
high society as with the prospest of her daughter’s 
happiness ; besides, she had a great respect for Fred. 

ery dear to them was that last evening together; 
they made plans for their future, their bright, un- 
known future. 

Fred was to, come down for her at Christmas ; 
they were to be married at the village, then return to 
town to pass the winter. Lena was to be informed 
of it all in time to officiate as bridesmaid. 

In the morning, when all.was ready for the de- 
parture, Lena said to Alice: 

“ We shall expect you to come and spend the win- 
ter with us; come at Christmas.” 

# Yes, do so, Miss Alice; Lena and I will come down 
for you,” said Fred. 

Minnie was surprised at the warm invitation ex- 
tended to the widow and ler daughter, but was too 
polite to express her surprise; she merely observed: 

“They would be pleased to see them whenever 
they shuuld be disposed to call.” 

And they weregone. How still the cottage seemed ; 
how empty to Alice. After that, letters came regularly 
to the cottage from Fred to Alice, and at. Christmas 
time, when. Mr. Wilber witli Lena and Fred came to 
Rosedale, there was a joyful wedding. 

The bridal y did not include Trinnte; she was 
too angry and disappointed to join them, so she re- 
mained at home. However, when the bridal party 
returned she was as forward in her congratulations 
as anyone. 

The winter passed like a bright dream to Alice. 

She had been restored to her rightful sphere—lifted 
by the love of a good man toan elevated position in 
society—but that was slight in comparison with the 
never-failing love and devotion of their lives. 

the spring time Mr. Wilber and Mrs. West- 
brook were matried, for as Fred and Alice were to set 
up an establishment for themselves Mr. Wilber said 
we would be so much pleasanter for them to be 





ted, 
Minnie married a rich man a short time since, and 


with plenty of money and servants at her command 
she is contented. 

Such natures are never happy. 

Every summer the two Wilber families go down 
to Rosedale. 

Lena, last summer, came to Rosedale with her hus- 
band, and a rosy, plump little fellow, whom they call 
Fred, and of whom she is very proud, but Alice thinks 
the child no comparison to her own little twin babies, 
Alice and Fred. L. M. H. 








SCIENCE. 


Evectricitry SERVICEABLE IN Mryinc.—In exca- 
vations now being carried on near Paris, four mines 
are fired simultaneously by an electric battery; a sur- 
face of two acres is thrown up at each explosion. 

SILK FRoM Fisu.—A scientific Frenchman has 
discovered that certain fish contain eggs enveloped in 
veritable silk cocoons. Each egg measures 35 centi- 
metres long by 13 broad, and weighs 240 grammes, 
and is covered by silky filaments, which may be em- 
ployed in weaving. 

Artictes Composinc TeEa.—The cup of tea woe 
drink, according to chemical analysis, contains vola- 
tile oil, chlorophyl, wax, resin, gum, tannin, theine, 
extractine, apotheme, albumen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
chloride of potassium, oxide of iron, carbonate, sul- 
phate, and phosphate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, 
manganese, and silica—twenty different articles. 

Propas_e Duration or Soran Heat.—Professor 
Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard University, who has ac- 
quired a national reputation as a mathematician, has 
recently shown that the sun will continue to enliven 
the earth and sustain human existence 30,000,000 
years. Our descendants will enjoy themselves for 
ages yet tocome. What is technically kuown as the 
meteoric theory of solar heat has been cast aside. 


CoLours IN THEIR RELATION TO ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
—Never select colours in the evening, is an old 
maxim, whose value can be attested by many a dis- 
appointed purchaser, who, ignorant or disregarding 
this advice, and deeming himself the favoured pos- 
sessor of some tint of rare excellence, discovers on 
the return of daylight a colour far from equalling 
his anticipatious. ‘Ile artist, overtaken by darkness, 
hastens to apply the last touches to some masterpiece, 
but the morning light reveals how poorly his inten- 
tions have been realized, 


PROPELLING VESSELS BY THE WaTER IN Wuicit 
THEY Fioat.—For the past two hundred years 
schemers and inventors have been trying to show that 
a vessel may be propelled through the water by the 
force of a jet of water rushing rapidly from its in- 
terior. And now the thing kas been realized in the 
Waterwitch, a new ship belonging to the royal navy. 
Numerous holes are pierced in her bottom, the water 
enters, and fills a turbine, which is sot in motion by a 
steam-engine. The turbine drives the water with 
great velocity through pipes leading in various direc- 
tions, and opening out at the sides of the vessel. The 
friction of the water thus driven out against the water 
in which the vessel floats, sets her moving in the 
opposite direction; and it is an important advantage 
that the direction can be changed witlout stopping 
the engine. The speed of the Waterwitch at her 
trial was such as to give a successful result to the ex- 
periment. 

Scientiric ComputaTions.—The waves of sound 
go only 877 yards in a second, while the earth itself 
goes eighteen and one-third miles, and light ten thou- 
sand times faster than that; while electricity (which 
again is probably another kiad of vibration of the 
solid atoms of bodies, and certainly not a fluid) runs 
along a wire about half as fast again aslight. So, 
says Mr. Denison, in his “ Astronomy without Mathe- 
matics,” if the earth were a cannon ball, shot at the sun 
from its present distance, at the velocity it now 
travels with, and the moment of explosion tele- 
graphed to the sun, they would get the telegram there 
in about five minutes, and see the carth coming in 
eight minutes, and would have nearly two months to 
prepare for the blow, which they would receive about 
fifteen years before they heard the original explosion. 
This is merely taking the sun as a target to be shot 
at, without regard to his power of attracting the earth 
at the final rate of ninety miles a second. 

CHANGES IN StezL By Fricrioy anp Hear.— 
When a hand-saw is hardened and tempered it is 
crooked but elastic. Hammering it straight takes 
from it its elasticity, but not its hardness; for it yet 
gtinds and files hard. Grinding and polishing will 
destroy the spring nearly as effectually as the ham- 
mering, either of which affects soft steel in a manner 
exactly the reverse. To restore the elasticity of saws 
they are exposed to a degree of heat that will pro- 
duce @ straw colour, and if not done too quickly this 





will be effectual. The colour is removed wiiS av 
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acid; the presence or absence of, it makes ng differ- 
ence in the elasticity of the saw; that is doubtless 
due to a certain definite arrangement of the “grain” 
of the steel. Heat has power to alter the molecular 
condition of steel, a fact that can be demonstrated by 
breaking a rod of soft stecl; then harden and break 
it; again draw the temper aud break itence more. 
The three pieces will be, at the point of fracture, quite 
dissimilar in appearance. Now, if the hardened and 
the tempered pieces be heated to remove all the tem- 
per, the grain of the steel will appear as in the first 
piece. 





CHRISTMAS-DAY EN THE EAST. 


Tr is Christmas-day—and what a day! The warm 
Jue sea hardly makes a murmur as it’ flows inwards $ 
the sky has not a cloud; the air ‘is’ scented ‘with 
violets ; all the windows stand wide open. The 
temperature is, in fact, that 6f.a sunny,’ old-fashioned 
May-day, and we join the stream of lappy holiday- 
makers bound to the country. Carriages and omni- 
buses are rattling in every direction,’ filled with 
French ladies in pretty toilets ; officers in their uni- 
forms, and poor werkmen with their families, all trim 
and in tune for a day’s pleasure, Who could help 
putting on one’s best gown, pinning a flower to one’s 
girdle, and feeling as glad as-any child ? 

Nothing can be more perfect than the drive from 
Algiers to the suburban heights., of Mustapha 
Supérieure, whither we are bound, ..The carriage 
winds amid verdant hills all the way., On the one 
hand, you see the dome of a Moorish palace glittering 
among the olive-trees, or the white walls of a French 
villa peeping from orange and lemon gardéns; On thie 
other, you look straight across a line of cypréss-trees 
to the blue bay, sprinkled with a thousand bails, 
and the bluer mountains beyond. One longed to 
copy the picture with jewels, as some skilful mosa- 
icist has copied Da Vinei’s “ Last Supper” in Vienna. 
The hills are clothed with foliage on alk sides. ‘There 
is in the ever-graceful olive, the banana, the glossy 
palma-christi, the arrowy cypress—black and green, 
like a duck’s wing—the silvery green aloe, the: wild 
cactus, the fan-like palmetto, the’ caroubier, with its 
grateful shade; and, lastly, though that is rare, the 
palm. The palm is the’ king of trees, and only to 
look at it is to breathe a*wholly new atmosphere, 
I don't know whether it is most beautiful when 
standing alone against a bright blue sky, or when 
planted in a stately alley, as in the Jardin’ d’Accli- 
matation in Algiers. One can never forget the grace 
and glory of his feathery branches, spread like wings 
that love the light, Only the leafless fig-trees, re- 
mind you thatit is winter.now here; but what is winter 
with a warm sun overhead and wild flowers growing 
everywhere? Mignonette, rosemary, large golden 
marigolds, beautiful tall asphodels, sprinkle the turi, 
which everyone tells me will be a glory of blossoms 
ip tavo or three months. 

An how’s drive brings us to our destination, a spa- 
cious white villa, looking on Algiers and the sea. 
We wander with our friends through airy apartments, 
furnished after the Moorish style, and gather violets 
and roses in gardens having glorious views on either 
side, and then we eat an early English dinner, served 
by a picturesque Arab boy, dressed in white cotton 
trousers and violet cloth vest.—A Wiater with the 
Swallows. 








Austria has announced her intention of erecting 
a monumental drinking-plave in the south-western 
section of the Paris Exhibition, at which the wines of 
Hungary and Austria, and the famous beer of Vienna, 
will be sold by the glass. 

ErGurr-Five boxes of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
luggage have arrived at Vera Oruz. The Mexicans 
allege that the departing Emperor is taking away 
with him “several valuable old paintings aud other 
relics.” 

FrEeNcH CoMPETITION IN THE LroN TRapE.—One 
of the most enterprizing engineering firms in London, 
finding that they can get tkeir machinery made 
cheaper in Fraace than they can make it themselves, 
are giving large orders in that country, and reducing 
their London establishment proportionately. 

A Map Kixe.—A queer story is told of the King 
of Bavaria. The Prime Minister had made for his 
royal master such terms as were moré than honour- 
able during that hurricane which swept away the 


petty crowns of the petty States of Germany. Yet 
he conld get no audience. His majesty was non 
in és, and indeed he could find no king. At last 
he stulked his majesty, and tracked him to his lair. 

Boatman,” says Prime Minister, “carry me Over to 


young isle. I would speak awhile with the lord 
thereof.” “Impossible, my great Herr,” replies the 
rétaiver, “it tsas much as my place is worth.” By 
Hint of the production of purses and’ portfolios; the 


“No, [ wou’t,” but he got out and left the boat and the 
oars. The Bayarian Ministér for Foreign Affairs 
then got in and rowed himself across, and landed in 
the island, which exists; but being an island ina 
lak, and royal property, is known only to the few. 
The Minister then forced his way into the ‘presence 
of the Sovereign, whose throne he was sacrificing 
himself to save. And what did he see?) He saw the 
King of Bavaria dressed in a fancy dress and playing 
the part of the “ Last of the Mohicans.” Said the 





minister, “ Sire, if you will sign so and 80, I will se- 
cure so and so.” “ If I do so and'so, may I be soand 
so,” said the king. “ Then, sir,” says’ his majesty’s 
servant, with a low bow, “‘yot ‘must be so and s0’d; 
for I'll be so and so’d if you will not'be if you don’t 
sign this paper.” Three or four minutes ate sipposed 
to have elapsed before the king answérs. Then he 
replies, “ Well, I'll sign it, if you'll promise that I 
may have back Wagner.” 
—_—_— 


“SI, SENORITA, ’SI.” 
a 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Wuen the host of the San Bernardo, accom panied 
by Delfosse, Miller, and Juanita, arrived at the hotel 


(the soldiers having repaired to the barracks) the 
friends of Delfosse, to wh , ‘long been as one 
dead, gathered around to meet him 


once more. 

The members of the’ firm to’ which ‘he belonged, 
and a great multitude of ‘acquaintances, thronged the 
street in front of and eround the veranda of ‘the old 
blacksmith’s néw home. 

From this time forth the hotel at San Bernardo 
was to become a place of importance. 

It was impossible to shake hands with the entire 
crowd; byt Delfosse appeated in front and thanked 
his friends for the sympathy they manifested’ in his 
behalf, and concluded by saying that he owed ‘his pre- 
sent good fortune alone to the noble energy and Heroic 
conduct of a female friend. 

He was congratulated en being'able to claiin the 
friendship of such a remarkable lady, and many 
evinced a great curiosity to see’ her’; but the modesty 
of the young gitl revolted at the’ thouglit of such an 
exhibition. 

Having performed what she ‘considered her duty 
in accomplishing the release of ‘her friend, slie no 
longer wished to figure in public, and had no desire to 
see anyone. except the partner of her prison hours. 

, The first night in Santiago was one of trial to Dél- 
O#86se. 

He found the two sisters of Tsabel in ‘the deepest 
distress On account of their mother and sister; ‘and 
this was not all he had to trouble him. 

The words of the sailor—blunt, ‘honest ‘words, 
spoken in all the simplicity of truth—bad shown 
Isabel to be false to him and in ‘love with his English 
friend: and the storm in his heart arose again. 

Had ke taken an adder into his bosom that he might 
be stung to death with it? 

Would he now embark in the enterprize of finding 
them, only to wreak his vengeance on the ‘déstroyer 
of his happiness ? 

Everything he saw about his old home reminded 
him of Isabel, and kept her unfaithfulness ftesh before 
his mind. 

But, amid it all, no one heard him utter an unkind 
word against Beall or her. 

Whenever he spoke of the former it was of his 
dear Englishman, and of the latter as his particular 
friend. 

Th the meantime, he spared no pains nor lost any 
time in making preparations for the pursuit and ap- 
prehension of the robber. The government ‘had 
already offered a handsome reward his head, and 
men were found eager to enlist in such an expedition. 

A Spanish schooner with a crew of thirty hardy men, 
and Miller as captain, with in ‘charge of the 
whole as - commander-in-chief, up partly at 
government and partly at ual expense, was 
ready to sail in a few days; ‘while all public vessels 
had orders to capture the piratical t, whenever 
and wherever found. 

It was the evening before the departure of ‘this 
vessel that Delfosse had invited Juanita to accompany 
him in a promenade in the Plaza. 

Accompanied by the old blacksmith, who supplied 
the place of a duenna, she met him there, and, taking 
his arm, they strolled together through the pleasant 
passages of that fashionable resort where, with Isabel, 
he had passed the happiest hours of his life. 

Juanita was pensive. The thought that her com- 
genion would soon be away from her, and again exposed 
o danger, prevented her from enjoying he: as 
she otherwise would bave done. 

The gay crowd of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
thronging the squares and walks were nothing to 


through the motionless trees were sometimes discord. 
ant and then touchingly sad. ) 

She clung to the arm of Delfosse as if she feared 
a would be the Jast she might spend at 

1s side. 

He, too, was thoughtful and sedate, With her 
who had lately promised s00n to be his bride, but a 
few short months ago, he had walked these seli-same 
spots without theshadow of doubt as to her affection 
i> him and the ultimate result of his suit. Here, 
tov, had ae shown Beall the beautiful sisters, but 
little thought he should be displaced in the esteem of 
‘the fairest by the beardiess youth. Since then he 
had suffered much. Wounded by the steel of a rival, 
wronged by the treachery of a friend; imprisoned for 
many weeks, and at last deceived by Isabel herself— 
what more could add to the bitterness of his cup? 
His mind was heavy: The ordeal was too much ; the 
furnace too hot even for his French disposition, and 
he showed evident signs of impatience and disquietude. 
What was there now in the wide world to comfort 
him? Must he go back to his kindred in the vine- 
clad land of Seutherm France, and ‘there find a life- 
partner? or must he curse the sex, learn a lesson of 
selfishness and lead a life of celibacy ? 

“No,” thought he, after the first gust of feeling 
had subsided, “there are higher duties to perform 
than to provide for one’s self the pleasures of life. 
This fair gitl now hanging on my.arni demands 
my care, She shall have it; and they—yes, they— 
unworthy as they have proved, are yet my friends. 
Friendship with me is friendship for ever. will 
not prove recreant to my principles if they have, and 
I will live to show her and her English lover that I 
am true, if both of them be false.” j 
‘The last sentence was inadvertently spoken ‘in an 
audible toné,and did not escape the quick ear of 
Juanita ; for, though deaf to every other sound, she 
was nervously attentive to whatever proceeded from 
him; and she asked, looking up into his face: 

“ Who are false, senor ?” 

** Everybody, I fear. At least, all women,” was 
the reply. e 

“ Your convictions are erroneous, my friend. We 
are not all false,” rejoined Juanita. 

* Perhaps I took latitude too broad: in, my re- 
mark. But in’ matters of the: heart I have never 
‘found a true woman.” 

“Oh, forshame! And can you say that, when the 
history of the world is so full of the most touching 
instances of wonian’s fidelity ?” 

“ And history, my dear girl, gives us as many De- 
lilahs as Berengarias.” ‘ 

“T fear,” said Juanita,“ your mind has beenem- 
rev ig by the thoughtlessness of seme light-hearted 

r ty ? a 4 

“ By one, Juanita, I would have trusted a thousand 
years. By one who has leant upon my arm in this 
very place, and pointing to yon ancient cathedral, 
has sworn by its sacred walls that no considera- 
tion should ever induce her to break her promise to 
me. 

Juanita began to feel sadder now than ever. 

If her companion could thus talk with her. about 
the love he had had) for another, ke was indeed no 
more to her than a brother, and she could never be to 
him more than she was now. 

“Then you should thank fortune that she is so, 
i it is a proof of her unfitness to become your 
wife.” 

“But if, while yet I was blind asto her qualities, 
while in the heyday of love and excitement, I had 
joined my lot with hers, what now would have been 
my condition? Why, my dear girl, ‘the spirits 
in perdition would be realizing a state of bliss com- 
pared to the miseries of my situation. No, no, my 
sweet sister, I can never be deceived again. The 
very woman I go 'torisk my life to safe, Isabel Grinan, 
is the one I‘have speken of.” 

“ Generous-hearted brother!” exclaimed Juanita. 
“ Can ‘you, after such treatmont ag you have reesei 
from ber, still be her friend?” 

“ Yes, Juanita, and never let her know that I have 
been in the least disappointed. That is my disposi- 
tion. We French people never: mourn over the 
shortcomings of the female sex. The knell of the 
beart is never rung over the obsequies of departed 
love ; and while I have, by contact with the Spanish 
people, aéquired enough of jealousy never te think ef 
trusting a woman again as keeper of my affections, I 
shall mingle with them as ever, and no one but those 
intimately acquainted with me will ever know that 
I have been the dupe of a heartless flirt.” 


Juanija made no reply. 


* But to ‘you, dear Juanita, more than woman, and 
but little less than angel, niinistering spirit of ‘my 
prison hours, companion ‘of uty sorrows, my deliverer 
from the pirate’s cave—to you I shall ever turn as to 
a beloved sister, for all these softer influences that 
temper the roagber spirit of man and make him a fit 








Minister prevailed this way. The boatman said, 


her; and the thrilling notes of the band echoing 


subject for society.” 
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“ And I shall see you hereafter, senor, but seldom,” 
said the girl, without raising her head. 

“ As often as opportunity, yal permit. A month, 
at most, shall not pass without my seeing you. 

“ ren !” murmured Juanita. “1, who couldn't 
think of being separated from you a day, must lose 
you fora month. Better say @ year, senor, at once,” 

Just then a solemn procession of priests, “yd 
long lighted tapers, and bearing the elevated 
passed through the farther‘side of the Plaza. 

All the gentlemen mneovered, and the ladies made 
the sign of the cross while others, more devout, dropped 
on one knee until the:procession had passed. 

“ They are to say mass over some poor dy- 
ing mortal,” said Juanita; “and ere long when you, 
with someone you love better than you do me, are 
walking in the Plaza, you will see them on such an 
errand for me.” 

“ Juanita, are you beside yourself? Why so cruel, 
so reproving ? Have I shown since you have known 
me that I love anyone better than you?” 

Juanita wasagain silent. She was already ashamed 
of what she said. 

A gay couple, laughing and joking each other in 
the happiest mood, by them on the side of the 
young girl. The lady’s mantilla caught in the 
bracelet that Juanita had never permitted to leave her 
arm since the night of her escape, and unclasped it. 

An old negress, with locks perfectly white, 
porting her be) body on a small crooked 
and whose shrive form was scantily clad im, the 


coarsest material, saw the jewel fall, and 
picking it up, hobbled after the who was uncon- 
scious of her loss, and touching on the arm pre- 
sented the costly band. ' 
Juanita at first shrank iny from the pre- 
sence of the squalid s t the eolli- 


sion and , bracelet, reached out her 
hand and took it. “4 , 

Instantly the purse of Delfosse filled the vacuum, 
and the old negress hand that proffered it, 
and holding it yet by the-tips of the fingers, began, in 
broken Spanish, to read his fortune thus: 

‘* All things happen for the best. Two false ones 
lost are not worth one true one gained. For the gold 
you have given old Sofia to-night that pretty bright 
band will bring back a fortune. Adios, adios, and 
may the good Virgin bless you for ever.” 

“What can there be in this, Juanita, that shall 
bring back to me such a reward for its redemption ?” 
said Delfosse, taking it from her and turning it over 
in his hands and laughing at the old woman's 
prophecy. 

“T can see nothing at all about it that looks mys- 
terious, if the least, except two very prettily carved 
letters, *G. B.’ I believe and am sure that is the 
most ordinary coincidence in the world. Tell me; 
Juanita, what tale, then, does it possess? ‘In what 
consists its magic power? Who knows but it may 
prove an Aladdin’s - 

Juanita was with the cheerful turn her 
companion’s conversation had taken, and replied : 

“ Indeed, sir, I prize it very highly. The circum- 
stances attending its history, only so much of it 
as I am acquainted with, are of the utmost interest to 
me. This bracelet. was mine in childhood; but the 
donor is unknown, memory being unable to travel 
back to the time when it ‘was presented. In the 
Calle de San Carlos, where we used ‘to live, opposite 
my father’s house was the shop of our old host. I 
remember running over there every day, whenever 
Loould get away from the house (my father being 
very strict with me), to play with the strange-shaped 
pieces of iron that lay about the shop, and to make pic- 
tures on the boards with bits of charcoal that dropped 
from the forge. The old ‘smith was, as he still is, 
very good and. kind, and I soen began to love his 
place better than my own home. It was there one 
day that,I left behind me this bracelet ; and through 
some curious motive, 1 neyer understood what, the 
old man picked it np, and kept it until « few months 
ago, when he gave it back to me, telling me not te 
let my father see it; an injunction I have faithfully 
obeyed. 

hile Juanita was spesking a strange notion had 
entered the brain of Delfosse, 

They were standing near a lamp-post; the rays of 
the lamp had fallen upon Jwanita’s face, and lit it up 
with a cheerful ‘smile. 

It was.at this very spot that he stood with Beall, 
when the eyes of the latter’first beheld the bewitch- 
ing face of Isabel. : 

“By Jove, what a likeness!” he mentally ejacu- 
lated. “I would love her for that look alone, though 
by it Ihave been set aside as the unworthy; yet to 
fascinations so powerful who would not yield?” 

“ Your story, Nita, is not without’mystery. Keep 
the bracelet secure. Hold, ‘let me put it on witha 
wish. ‘Fhere, now, as you have ‘no one to wear it 
for, wear it hereafter for my sake.” 

“You have an interest init now, at all events,” 





said Juanita. “Come,” she continued, “had we 
better not retire ?” 

“The looks of your good old body-guard, as he 
sits there on yon seat, confirm your suggestion, and 
I will at once deliver you into his fatherly care. I 
shall not see you again until I return. I shall 
donbtless pass through many dangers, and may never 
live te get back. I have left in the care of the old 
man a hundred ounces for you to live on. It isa 
small pittance to be sure, but all I can command at 
present. Heaven bless you!” 

The old man received the girl weeping. 

“T thought as much, that I did, si, si,” he cried, 
leading her towards home. ‘But don’t ery, Nita, 
child; he'll come back by-and-by—si, si, he'll come 
back by-and-by.” 

Poor Juanita was the prey of conflicting emotions. 
Uniearned in the arts of fashionable life, and unac- 
quainted with the more artificial usages of agciety, 
she had @uffered herself to become too at- 
tached to Delfosse, and was disappointed to that 
he had not made as much progress that way ashe. 

What little she had known of family influence or 


— love had not gone far to impress her very 
vourably with the idea of kindred stoaton, ‘and 
the mame of brother had rather # cold si . 

It naturally set up between them reserve that 
was to her as dungeon walls, and locks, and bolts 
between them. 

Better never to seo him at all than have to meet 
him im the.calm, subdned guise of a dependent sister, 
with the stifled impulses of love gnawing at her vitals. 

The day of her good fortune had broken, but the 
morning was dulland heavy. ‘The sun of her happi- 
ness hed risen, bat was veiled in a cloud. 

“ He isito be brother,” she soliloquized, sitting 
half im her: bed, in her pleasant room at the 
Hotel de San Bernardo. “Im to hold out my hand 
to him when hecomes, and perhaps put my cheek up 
for him to kiss. But there must be no repetition. I 
must retire to my seat, lide my feet beneath my 
dress, and cover my arms, and act the prude in every 
instance, lest my holy brother should think me too pert. 
A brother’s love,” she argued, “ may answer well its 
part, but the heart must have its idol as well as the 
soul. 

With thoughts like these she went to sleep, dream- 
ing of the cave at Guantanimo, the old sybil’s pro- 
phecy, and the fair fields and glittering cities of that 
other shore to which her fancy tended. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Wuar flag shall we sail under?” asked Miller of 
Delfosse, as they lay at anchor inthe stream oi Punta 
de Sal, waiting for the land-breeze to waft them on 
their exciting cruise. 

“ Asa matter of duty and respect we owe to those 
who assisted in the enterprize, we ought to wear 
Spanish colours, by all means.” 

“ Are all the stores and ammunition on board?” 

“The yawl is coming with the last load now, I 
think.. I found this morning, after we sailed, that 
we had forgotten some things of importance, and I sent 
the boat back after them.” 

“It seems from their number they have picked up 
another man—or boy, he looks like. Did you give 
any of them orders to engage another sailor ?” 

“I didnot. I would not mind having a cabin- 

boys. however. I think we shall need one. Don't 
you ?” 
“ That's just as itsuits yourfaney. A goodone would 
be a great convenience, but a bad one the t 
nuisance in the world. You see, Mr. Delfosse, I have 
been to seaa great deal in my life, and I’ve seen a 
little of those boys.’ Sometimes they'll do very well, 
abd sometimes they’re sharp enough to steal the strap 
off your boots. Stand by there, to take a line!’’ 

The latter part of Miller's address was spoken to a 
sailor; aud just at that mement the yawl ranged up 
along the schooner’s side. s 

As Miller had said, there was ove person more in the 
boat than went on shore in her, 

“Who is it-that you've got there?” asked Miller 
of the man in the stern sheets, stepping te the side of 
the vessel. 

“ A young chap who swore, sit, as how he would 
go; and said he was employed by Mr. Delfosse as 
eabin-boy to wait in the cabin, sir.” 

By this time the boat’s crew were climbing upon 


deck, 

“Tam guilty of a falsehood,” replied the youngster, 
im good English, to Miller. “ I wanted to sail in this 
vessel, and as she had left the dock before I could 
make my arrangements to ship, I .knew of no other 
way to get on board, and I told alie, sir, to effect 
my purpose.” 

Miller was pleased to see that the young man spoke 
English. ‘There was no sound in a foreign port that 
go captivated the mate as good old English, But he 
was downright opposed to lying. 











“You come, sir, with the very worst of recom- 
mendations. It’s an old saying, my young man, and 
a true one, that ‘a liar is never believed, though he 
speak'the truth’; anda lie will do better any where 
else than on board of a vessel.” 

“ And yet, sir,” answered the boy, “ I’ve been in- 
formed there are a great many of them told in ships 
forecastles.” 

“Avast there with your wit, and tell me what 
you've come for.”’ 

“To becabin-boy, if you need one; to be cook's 
steward, if you don’t want @ cabin-boy ; or to be any- 
thing you'll let me be.” 

Miller talked awhile with Deifosse, and they agreed 
to take the boy. He was a clever-looking fellow, 
English in appearance, with fair skin, slight form, 
and active, though very young to be so far away from 
home. His baggage consisted of @ small hair trunk 
and a guitar, of which he seemed very careful. 

“Do you play on that ?” asked Delfosse, in Spanish. 

“ I cannotspeak Spanish,” was the bey’s reply. 

Delfosse replied that he was glad of it, as he him- 
self would rather always converse in English. He 
then put the question in the latter tongue, and the 
boy answered in the affirmative. 

“Oan yousing well ?” 

“ People have told me so,” replied the boy; ‘ but 
that shouldn’t be taken as any proof of the fact. 
yee are so apt to flatter.” 

“You speak truly, boy. Now go about your busi- 
mess, and some of these evenings you shall sing and 

for us. I am glad you have come. Whatis your 
name ?”” 

“ Wilie, sir,” was the reply. 

“ What else besides Willie?” asked Delfosse, hav- 
ing nothing more pressing to do now than to question 
the lad. 

“Thaveno other name, Iamanorphan. I never 
knew any other.” 

Delfosse thought he saw a tear in the boy's eye, 
so gave him @ giilling, and told him once more to go. 

As he reached out his hand to take the money 
Delfosse noticed something bright on his arm, just 
above the wrist, and the wrist itself was extremely 
fair and round; but Willie took it away quickly, aud 
he thought no more about it, and the boy went vif to 
his work. 

That night they were all so very tired, from stow- 
ing away the ballast and preparing the ship for sea, 
that they retired to their berths at an early hour 
excepting Delfosse and the boy; they sat up until 
very late, the latter combing Delfosse’s hair, anid tell- 
ing him of the Continent, and all the great cities he 
had been to. 

The boy had a cabin of his own, and after playing 
an air on his instrument at the request of Delfusse, 
they also went to bed, and silence reigued on board 
the Retribution. 

Early in the morning the anchors were hove to, 
the sails hvisted, and as soon as enough of daylight 
had dawned for them to see their way out of the har- 
bour, they broke from their moorings and bade adieu 
to Santiago. 

Their course was westward, running near the 
shore, watching the harbours, and closely inspecting 
every inlet of the rocky coast. 

The first day's sail brought them to Mount Tar- 
quina. 

Lazy clouds hung around the tall sharp summit, 
and clung to its blue sides, almost enveloping the 
mighty peak in a pall of dark and heavy mist. 

Delfosse cast his eyes towards the dreamy land and 
thought that there Isabel had forgotten her vows; 
and that his adopted brother, like Jacob, had received 
the blessing that should have been his. 

But, unlike Esau, he bore no malice towards Beall. 
He loved him—unnatural as it may seem to wore 
jealous-minded persons—as well as ever, and had no 
word of reproach for Isabel. 

All feeling of resentment had passed away with 
the first outburst of indignation, and he would now do 
anything in the world for them, lending his aid to 
bring about the very thing that would have been cal- 
culated to make other men in his situation the most 
miserable of beings. 

In the grand scene of Tarquina at sunset he 
gradually forgot the wrongs done him there, and was 
soothed®by the sublimity of nature into a calmness 
of unexpected serenity. 

Willie, the boy, was crouched on the deck, his arm 
thrown over the rail, and his eyes cast upon the inter- 
ésting countenance of his commander. 

From the first acquaintance he had shown for the 
latter a decided preference, and was ever ready to 
obey his slightest command. 

“This is a good time for your guitar, Willie,” 
said Delfosse; “suppose you bring it up and play 
for us.” 

The boy obeyed. 

The evening was delightful. 

The sun had disappeared, the sea-breeze had ceased 
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to Llow, and a light zephyr came from the land, laden 
with rich perfume, scarcely ruffling the surface of the 
glassy sea. 

Bright stars were visible overhead ; for, scarcely has 
the sun set ia those latitudes than twilight is gone, 
aud night is at hand; and the moon at her full, close 
along the craggy shore behind, had just left the ocean. 

The bey struck the strings of his instrument with 
a master hand, and the soft strains of its charming 
music awoke into life the dreamy scene. 

The heaving billows gladdened at the sound. The 
graceful echooner nodded to the delightful measure, 
and the rough sons of the sea danced upon the top- 
gallant forecastle. Nor was the concert only instru- 
mental. 

He accompanied the guitar with a voice low but 
full of melody. 

Delfosse was struck with its peculiar feminine in- 
tenations, and tke striking originality of the song, 
that ran in this wise : 

There is within the human breast 
A little secret cell 

Where, dearer, sweeter than the rest, 
Are thoughts we dare not tell. 

In midnight's gloom, in daylight’s glare, 
Alone, or midst the crowd, 

We sometimes dream of things we dare 
For life not speak aloud. 

Oh, there are hands we may not press, 
And lips we may not kiss, 

And lives we would but cannot bless 
In such a world as this, 

Amd there's a love untouched by time, 
From early impulse given, 

Which though on earth is deemed a crime, 
May not be so in heaven. 

At the conclusion of this song the boy seemed much 
affected and could not be persuaded to continue. 

Delfosse asked Lim where he had learned it. 

“From my own feelings,” was the reply. 

From this time forward the commander was more 
than ever interested in his cabin-boy. He was one of 
the few who could appreciate genius, and was glad of 
the opportunity to give his influence and sympathy 
to its support. 

When he went below to retire for the night he 
found him reading in the cabin; and, wishing to 
learn more about his history, began the following 
conversation : 

“ How did you find out about this expedition ?” 

“ A friend of mine, a lady living with a very great 
man, in the street called the San Bernardo.” 

“ Who, Juanita ?” 

“ Yes, sir; the daughter of the pirate, Pedro.” 


[THE OLD NEGRESS RETURNING JUANITA’S. BRACELET, } 


‘*How came you to become acquainted with her ?” 

“TI once sailed with ber father.” 

“ Ah! you’ve been with Pedro, the pirate, have you ?” 

“ Only once, sir. When I shipped with him I was 
not aware of the busivess in which he was engaged.” 

“Can you tell me anything about him now ?” 

“T cannot, sir. It is a year since I was with him. 
I met his daughter the day before I came on board 
this vessel, and she.told-me of you, and begged me 
to present myself to you for service.” 

**Had you mentioned her name at first you would 
have needed no other passport to my favour,” said 
Delfosse, in an earnest tone. 

The cuuntenance of the boy was seen to brighten. 

“Are you related to the young lady in any way?” 
inquired the commander. 

“ Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Pardon me, my boy, for the nonsensical question, 
I was notthinking. You are English—she Spanish. 
It is impossible. But there is something in your 
voice, and your eyes too, I believe, that reminds me 
of her. By-the-by, I-am constantly reminded of those 
I think muck of.” 

“Do you think the pirate’s daughter handsome, 
sir?” asked the boy, evidently gathering confidence 
from the familiar manner in which his master con- 
versed with him. 

“Yes, I thiuk her very pretty.” 

“She thinks well of you, sir, you may depend 
upon it,” said the boy, with a sly shake of the head. 

“ How do you know that, Willie ?” asked Delfosse, 
willing to prolong the conversation as much to 
away the dull time as the pleasure he realized } mare 
the conversation itself. 

“ Because she told me to take care of you, to stand 
between you and danger, to amuse you when you were 
sick, and she would pay me for it all. And while 
she talked I saw a tear in her large blue eye.” 

“ Sweet little girl! she has done me service enough 
already. I can never, never forget her.” 

“ But, sir, she isthe daughter of a robber; she is 
poor, she is unknown.” 

“ And yet, boy, she is worth twenty of your high- 
born ladies, who with severe looks unite a talent for 
nothing higher than qualities to grace a ball-room. 
She has, my boy, what is more in woman than birth, 
than gold, than all the exterior ornament, namely, 
affection. Besides, she has a mind capable of any 
improvement.” 

“ But, sir, you cannot think of making her your 





wife. Pardon me, sir, for being so familiar, but you 
are wealthy, of good standing, of a respectable 
family ; you cannot marry her.” 











































“T shall not marry anyone, boy. Iam a confirmed 
bachelor.” 

“I thought, sir, the lady we are going to rescue 
was to have been your wife.” 

“We'll not speak of her, boy. She is only my 
friend. (We French ple have many friends, but 
we don’t marry them alt. It's getting late, and we'd 
better go to sleep. You will be particular, Willie, 
and only talk with me when alone. There is a dis- 
cipline ov shipboard that must be preserved; and 
altbough I make you my friend when we are to- 
gether — yet > ana before any of tlie crew you 
must not forget to keep up appearances at least. At 
all events, we'll be sure tarbe good friends. 
not found you iutelligent and interesting, the fact of 
your being sent to me by my dear little deliverer is 
eutirely sufficient to entitle you to particular notice. 
Good-night.” 

“Your dear little deliverer, will dream of you to- 
night,” muttered Willie, as he went away to his 
sleeping- apartment, with a brighter smilé on bis face 
than it worn since his arrival on the schooner. 

The second day’s sailing brought them to Cape de 


ruz. 

Here a terrific storm came down upoa them, and 
they had to anchor near the shore. 

A pilot from the cape boarded them, and reported 
a vessel as having passed, far at sea, several days ago, 
answering to the description of the pirate, as given 
wp shen. steering upward towards the Twelve-league 

ys. 

As soon, therefore, as the weather would permit, 
they left the cape and cruised westward again, sailing 
inside of the Twelve-league Keys, in hopes of finding 
the kidnappers within this sound. 

The armament of the Retribution consisted of a 
twelve-pounder and two small howitzers, besides being 
well supplied with muskets, carbines, boarding-pikes, 
pom cutlasses, dc. The crew was sélect, he men 
ing chosen for valour .and determinations The 


‘probability was that the pirates would offer a stout 


resistance. 
. Phere were no misgivings on the part of Delfosse 
or Miller. The former loved adventure, and was de- 
sirous of showing to his treacherous friends that he 
was incapable of bearing malice or of cherishing re- 
venge ; and the latter was willing to lay down his life 
at any time fer Beall. 

With such a combination of moral qualities, assisted 
by the strong, willing hands of a score of resolute 
men, the enemy, with a cause less just to fight for, 
would surely be overcome, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The western tide crept up along the sand 
And o’er and o'er the 4 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
To mist came down and hid the land— 
And never home came she! 
Charles Kingsley. 


LEAVING Francis Marion to his unjust imprisonment 
{n the tropics, we will transport our readers to the 
colony of French Huguenots, who had years before 
sought a refuge in America. 

Exiled from France for having embraced the 
Christian faith, they went like weary pilgrims across 
the sea. Of them an old historian has written the 
following : 

“They are all of the same opinion with the Church 
of Geneva, there being no difference among them con- 
cerning their faith, which union hath propagated a 
delightful concord in other matters throughout the 
whole neighbourhood. ‘They live asone tribe or kin- 
dred, every man making it his business to be an as- 
sistant to the wants of his countrymen, preserving his 
estate and reputation with the same exactness as his 
own, and all sharing in the misfortunes, and re- 
joicing at the prosperity of their brethren.” 

Like the pilgrim fathers who landed on the wave- 
worn rock of Plymouth— 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim band ; i 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth, 

There was manhood’s brow, serene and high, 
And the flery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mino— 

The wealth of seas—the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


.. Several weeks after young Francis Marion had left 
his home for the adventurous life of @ sailor a stranger 
might have been seen loitering among the wilds 
aleng the banks of the Santee 

_He had come up the river in a canoe, rowed by a 
gigantic Indian, with a large pointer crouched at 
his feet, and bis business seemed that of ahunter, who 
were then numerous in thoge } 

For. more than a week he lingered, never entering a 
pioneer’s cottage or a Cherokee lodge, but building 


| hair, and a fair face, with a pair of 





[ZB STRANGE HUNTER APPEARS TO MARIE VIDEAU.| 


his camp-fire at night, and lying down in some louely 
spot with only the sky to shelter him. 

He was clad ‘ina simple hunting-suit, and wore a 
hat with a drooping brim, which threw his face intoa 
still deeper shadow, while a heavy shot-pouch was 
suspended to the sash tied across his shoulder, and 
various other ‘weapons ‘were thrust through his 
leathern belt. 

It was on a damp, cloudy evening that a young 
girl went wandering along the rough country road. 
The day had been bright with the golden sunshine of 
éarly autumn, when gaily coloured flowers flaunt by 
the wayside, the mountain-ash and holly grow bril- 
liant with red berries, and the wood-grape begins to 
put on its purple, and the nectarine takes the hue of the 
maiden’s blush ; but evening had closed in with un- 
quiet winds wailing amid the boughs, and the sky 
was thickly tinged with clouds. 

The girl had left her home to spend the day with a 
friend; but there had been no little merriment at the 
rustic tea-drinking, and the sun was setting in a mass 
of Yarid clouds when she and her two companions 
set out. 

Her heart beat quickly as she parted with Blanche 
and Pauline and moved onwards alone. 

“They would have thought me foolish if I had told 
them I was afraifl to walk half a mile without them,” 
she said to herself ; “ but I wili try and be as brave asa 
piorieer’s daughter ought to be. If Francis were 
here’ T am sure I should not be left to a solitary walk 
at this hour, but as it is I will make the best of it, and 
try and not be thus exposed again.” 

While sho’ was king the moonlight gleamed 
through a clond, arid revealed a slight figure, a grace~ 
fal head, with a perfect luxuriance of pale golden 
¢ wistful blue 
eyes, a vivid crimson ‘on the cheek, and ripe, half- 
parted lips. She had’ reached a wild, uneven part 
of the country, dotted with tall palmettoes and 
sycamores, and with grape-vines trailing to and fro, 
and weaving themselves into an intricate network, 
when the shrill bark of a dog startled her, and the 
affrighted girl foutid herself face to face with the 
strange huntsman. 

She had heard vague rumours in regard to him, 
and now: they came sweeping through her brain as 
summer lightning flashes from cloud to cloud. She 
tried to shriek, to shout for help—but in vain; she 
could not have articulated a syllable had it been to 
save her own life, and another's still more precious. 
The next itistant the hunter’s scarf was bound over 
her lips, her eyes bandaged; and she was hurried 
through the thick yoderwood she knew not whither. 





For a time she lost all consciousness; but when 
this returned she could neither speak nor see. At 
length the bandages were removed and she was allowed 
to look about her. 

She was drifting down the river in an Indian canoe, 
with a stalwart Cherokee working lustily at the 
paddles, the pointer crouching near, and the singular 
huntsman triumphantly watching her. 

“You are Marie Videau ?” he exclaimed. 

The girl had no heart to answer, but she dared uot 
arouse his rage, and she replied: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Her captor looked fiercely into her face, and mut- 
tered between his teeth : 

“Ah, Clarice Videau, I am avenged! Never-— 
never shall you go back to your home in the 
Huguenot settlement ; never shall you taste happiness 
again.” 

A sharp cry broke from Marie's lips, but with e 
savage glance the hunter said : 

“ Silence! or I will fling you into the stream,” and 
he pointed to the dark waters surging around the 
canoe. 

Once more’ Marie Videau sank into a death-like 
swoon, and when she revived she found the canoe 
transformed into a vessel, and the Santee River 
metamorphosed into a sea, whose waves were bear- 
ing her away to some unknown destination. i 


Jean’ Videau’s home was one of the pleasantest in 
the Huguenot settlement. ‘The house had been built 
after a French model, and had the quaintest of ga- 
bles, the most fanciful of doors and windows, and the 
prettiest of rustic porches, draped with some Southern 
creeper. 

On ‘the night in question a cheery light glowed 
through the diamond panes of the windows, and 
within everything wore an air of domestic comfort. 
The floor was strewn with sand from the ‘banks of 
the Santee, and Madame Videau and her daughters 
had arranged it in curious and not ungraceful devices— 
the high-backed oaken settee, the mantelpiece, with 
its array of shining brass candlesticks, the open closet, 
with its treasures of pewter, its well-kept china tea ser- 
vice and other family treasures; the tables, with their 
carved feet, and the little stand, where on a 
patchwork cushion lay the Bible, read by stealth in 
the Monastery of Erfuth, in the mountains where the 
Waldenses took refuge, and among the cliffs hallowed 
by the Scotch Covenanters—all presented a pleasant 
and striking scene. 

A servant-girl was rapidly clearing the supper- 
table; two tall, fair maidens had sat down fo their 
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evening's task; a boy of six summers—the youngest 
child and pet of the family—lay by the fireside with a 
large gray cat, which was his especial favourite and 
property; and Madame Videau was busy with her 
knitting. 

At length the mother began to grow restless; but 
if she felt unusually anxious, she did not as yet give 
utterance to her fears ; so she only rose and walked to 
the windew, and then to the door to east an earnest 
gaze into the night, with its winds, its clouds, its 
shadows. 

Little Henri’s eyes, however, were growing 
drowsy; he was weary of playing with the cat and 
watching the fantastic “Te which the embers took 
as they glowed warm and bright upen the hearth- 
stone, and rising, he glided to Madame Videau, and 
sinking on his knees before her, he laid his curly 
head in her lap. 

“Ob, mother,” be murmured, dreamily, “I am 
tired. Why don't Marie come and put me to bed? 
I didn’t think she was going to stay so late, did yon, 


mother ?” 





“Marie has not come home, and they fear she is 
lost,” said M. Leeroix. 

The tidings sent a strange thrill through the circle, 
for everybody loved sweet Marie Videau, the pride of 
the little settlement—the flower of the Santee. 
Blanche and Pauline, who were her intimate friends, 
sobbed aloud, and a sudden gloom settled on the 


whole family. 

A brief consultation was held, and it was decided 
that an immediate and thorough should be 
made. Leoroix and his men headed the band, and 
women and maidens watched them as they 
departed, the lurid of their torches lending a 
weird and striking to the scene, 










They were to vat every plantation, and thus 
swell their anssbenet i it was no light task to sc- 
complish the missionthey had un ikem. 

On that eventful night F 
had been occupied till a late 
and was sitting alone. ’ 
The floor could boast no 





now came forward to lead him away. 

When they hed gone Madame Videau again 
moved restlessly to fe door and wiadows, and sid 
to the girl, who > os eo with her meedle-work + 

“I fear aa befallen Maries where can 
pom staying, she such a timid little creature, 
too?” ; 


“Oh, mother, there is no cause for alarm; ; 
safe enough, Iam sure. It may be she has gone to | 
spend the night-with Blanche and.Pauline.” 

Madame Videau again sank back into her seat, but 
her heart was heavy; and when the clock told 
that another hour had passed she started to her feet, 
exclaiming : 

“ Nine o’clock, and Marie not here! 
I must go in pursuit of the poor child,” 

The two girls dropped their needles, and their faces 
grew pale with apprehension, and hastening to their 
mother, they cried: 

“No, n0, you mus not think of such a thing ; 
we will see if she has resolved to stop with Blanche 
and Pauline while you remaia at home. Perhaps she 
will come before we returp,and give a good cause 
for being so late,” 

The servant-girl offered to bear them company, and 
all regretted the absence of Gabriel. 

As the three emerged into the open air a keen 
north-east wind swept by, well-nigh lifting them 
from their feet, and a chill autumnal rain beat upon 
them like a shower of hailstones. 

“ Why, it’s as dark as Egypt—can’t see a hand be- 
fore us,” cried Esther. ‘Let me run back and get a 
torch ;” and suiting the action to the word, she pre- 
sently reappeared with a brand snatched from the 
blazing fire. 

Holding the torch aloft as best she could, she 
walked on, followed by the two girls, till they reached 
the house of the nearest neighbour. 

A moment more and their loud imperative rap was 
answered by. M, Lecroix himself, 

“ Good-evening,” he exclaimed; “is your father 
worse that you ventureout on such a night as this ?” 

“No, sir, no,” replied Lucille; ** but Marie has not 
yet come home from what she intended should be an 
afternoon's visit; and we thought she might have 
stopped with Blanche and Pauline, because she was 
afraid to go alone.” 

“ Nay, Lucille; my girls returned in good season, 
but your sister did not even come in with them, she 
was in such 2 

A sharp cry broke from both sisters, and at length 
Lucille found strength to utter: 

“] fear something terrible bas befallen Marie. 
I did not feel anxious about her till mother saw by 
the clock that it was nine, and then I felt almost cer- 
tain she was at your heuse; but now—now I don’t 
know which way to turn.” 

“Come in a moment, and we will talk the matter 
over,” resumed Leeroix, “and see what can be done 
for you.” 

The forlorn trio walked into the kitchen, which 
was bright with fire and candle light, and presented a 
pleasant scene, contrasting vividly with the gloom 
outside. 

“What is the matter?” asked Madame Lecroix, 
and the question ran from lip to lip in that household 
group .like, wild fire, while Blanche and Pauline 
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was earnestly reading, wheal 
hastily along the path, } 
a rap at the door. aie 
She hastened to answer the summons, and as she 
unclosed the door a gust of wind and a dash-of rain 
swept in, extinguishing, the candle she-beld,. ..., 
«Who is it, and what's wanted 2” she asked, faintly, 
for a. great weight. was upon, her heart, and it was 
hard to speak. 


“Lucille, Lucille Videau;” gasped, tremulous 
voice. : 

“Come in, eome,in, child; . the... wind, put out my 
light, but I will soon have anothér,” and she led.the 
way into the little room, followed by the girl. , 

Mechanically the pnexpected, visitor. walked ,to the 
firegide, and bythe fitful blaze which, ever anon, 
leaped up from the ameniperiog hickory logs, WV 
Marion saw the marble face of, the girl, the wet,hair 
which had escaped from her hood, and the rain drip- 
ping from her drenched gray cloak. 

“Something has happened, Lucille ?”'she faltered. 

“ Yes, yes, and I. have come to tell you,” and she 
paused, irresolute, the words dying away. upon. her 


tong ue. 

“ And what?” 

“ Marie is missing,” 

“ Missing !” echoed Madame Marion. . “ It cannot, 
cannot be possible !” 

“Yes,” rejoined the girl, gathering strength as she 
proceeded; “she went to spend the afternoon with 
Jeanne Laseur, and Blancheand Pauline ix were 
with her, when she set out. It was rather late when |} 
they started for home, and they hurried on, keeping 
together till they reached the palmetto, by their 
gateway, where they se and of course thought 
Marie safe, till at tem o'clock we went to inquire if she 
had not remained with the 1s, when .we were 
com pelled to believe her lost, and I seat Esther back to 
the house to break the tidings to. my mother, while I. 
came to tell you. Oh, Madame I fear she has 
eS into the hands sets the Py ri tig 

he good woman sunk down into Fouteuil, 

and drawing Lucille to her in a,convulsive. embrace, 


pyar 
length the hostess raised her head and said : 

“T suppose somebody has started in pursuit of her 2” 

“M, ix has. formed « little band at his own 
house, and he intends to call others to, his aid, and 
will probably be here soon.” 

Madame Marion sprang,from her seat, lighted a 
candle, and went to arouse the rest of Ler family, andas 
they joined Lucille at the fireside each felt her grief 
to be a common sorrow. ' 

“Ah!” exclaimed’ Madame Marion, “if. Francis 
were at home it would, well-nigh break bis heart! 
The night before he set out. 1 saw. him.and Marie 
walking in the moonlight on the banks of the San 





pressed forward to know the truth. 
















mingles her tears with the sorrowing sister. At | priest. 


evening at your house—it was his last visit, and his 
last thought was of Marie.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed his father, “I already love her 
as if she were my own child, and who did not 
love her? who in the whole settiement would have 
harmed a hair of Marie Videau’s head ?” 

At this jancture a shout was heard, and unbarrin g 
door, M. Marion perceived the band who were in 
of the lost girl. 
soon joined them, and in the gray, autumnal 
dawn more than one pair of wistful eyes watched the 
little company, who were to search hill, and vale, and 
forest, in quest of the missing Marie, 


F 
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OHAPTER V. 





arched windows broken, its stone 
damp with green mould, and its cells deso- 
talking across those mouldy flags, he unclosed 
_Moor, leading into a little chapel. Two tall wax 
7% uncertain light over the decorations 
he marble | ont, and the pictures on the 
the choir a mass of shadows. 
~who had come in to vespers 
fe and -and Roget followed 
ey had all retired. 
4 bg into the sacristy, paused 
fore a confessional, As he knelt thus,a pair of 
dark eyes looked out at him with a sudden gleam of 
recognition, and a low voice uttered the usual saluta- 
tion. 

“Reverend father,” said Roget, devoutly, “once 
more I have dropped éachoflof Punta Arenas; my 
voyage has not been as successful as the last, and for 
a time it was fraught with many, dangers.” 

He paused, and after a moment's reflection went on, 
speaking in the French tongue: ‘To you, however, 
I must lay aside all disguises; for yon have ‘known 
me these ten years.” ’ . 

“ Yes, yes, my ;son-—unburden your heart: fully, 
withhold nothing from. the authorities.appointed by 
the Church to attend to the duties of confession. Go 


on, on.” y 

“Well, then,” resumed. Roget,“ when we put into 
portfor water the firat time after we, set I was 
obliged to leave two of my best. men sick with the 
cholera, and that was the Rogititing of ‘misfortunes. 
We had taken only two prizes, but they were rich 
ones, and we could afford to lie idle the rest of the 
time. “A day afterwards we took Aboard six as pitiful 
castaways as one would see in a lifetime as full of pe- 
rils as mine has been.” 

“ You area pitate chief and yet you did this gene- 
rous act ?” 

“Perhaps I had a selfish motive, father, for my 
crew siedod replenishing, and I'thonght their grati- 
tude would open their hearts to me, aud make them 
more ready to yield to my wishes.” 

The priest smiled, but did not speak, and the pirate 
continued : : 

“ Our latest calamity was being chased bya Spanish 
brigantine, which poured in a most unwelcome d- 
side ; but although crippled ad we necessarily were, we 
managed to effect. our A tornado and night 
coming on bafiled and my rs, but I 
have been a seéman too long uot to know the waters 
as well as the features of my own child, and we es- 
eaped, and here Dam at the confessional.” 

“ And the castaways —what of them ?” queried the 


“ Two of them have accepted my proposal and will 
gail with me the next voyage, but four have utterly 
refused todisten.te reason, and are now.in close con- 
finement in the hold of the vessel.” L 

“ And is this all ?” asked the confessor. 

“ Not quite all, reverend father,” and he proceeded 
Reape of his strong interest in one, the sickness 
iwhich had ’ m soon after he came on board 
his yesgel, his daughter’s love for him, and his earnest 
desire to see the yoiitl a good Catholic, his son-in- 
law, and the future master of La Reine du Mer. 

"Aud what is bis name?” © . 

“ Marion, Frani Moh 





for, as you recollect, we spent the afternoon and. 


cis Marion : 
It was well that the figure of the priest was almost 
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entirely concealed from Roget, or he might have 
wondered at the storm of passion which swept over 
him as he heard that name. 

His facé flushed for an instant and then grew deadly 
each his lips quivered, his brow contracted, his whole 

me shook from héad to fopt, a tide of memories 
rolled in upon him, and it was only by one of those 
strong efforts which habitual self-control enabled him 
to make, that he regained his composure. 

“ And is he a son of the true Ohurch’?” 

“Wo, reverend father; it has cost Adfienné many a 
heartache because lie is a heretic; and she fears the 
ban of the Church.” 

The confessor mased a moment ere-he rejoined: 

“ He niust be made a proselyte !” and as he spoke a 
strange gleam shot into his dark, unfathomable eyes. 

“So I ‘have told my daughter, and now it is for you 
to niark out the way.” 

“Yes, yes,” and the priest talked rapidly on, Roget 
listening with the keenest interest. 

At length he »aused, and appeared to lose himself 
in profound thought. 

@ pirate thrust a purse, heavy with doubloons, 
towards the priest, and said, meekly : 

“ T await absolution, reverend father !” 

The confessor started as if from a troubled dream, 
and replied, as he extended his white thin hands : 

“Benedicite, my son.” 

Basil Roget bowed, crossed himself, and rising, 
walked away, taking’ care to maintain his devout air 
till he had closed the church door. 

When he had gone the ‘padre stole off to brood in 
secret over his past life, and the disclosures which had 
just startled him, and when some restless penitent 
came to unburden his soul to the priest he found the 
confessional vacant. 

With a lighter licart than he bad carried for weeks 
Captain Roget hastily quitted the dim vestibule of the 
monastery, and hastened on, striking into an ancient 
and unfrequented street, which’ terminated in a nar- 
tow road, winding away leagues and-leagues into the 


country. 

At a small posada by the wayside, swarming with 

loungers, who had eome in to take a draught of 

sente, Roget stopped and refreshing himself with 
@ glass of the cooling beverage, procured a fleet black 
horse, ‘aed resuméd his journey. 

As: he proceeded ‘the road grew more and more 

ad; bordered ‘by hedges of cacti and wild-pine- 
apple, and then winding inte a tropical forest. 

Here'a‘stranger would have paused to admire in the 
light of the late moon, which had just risen above the 
treetops, ‘the dome-like mangoes,” the grand old palm, 
with its green'and feathery leaves, the wild-fig, the 
acacia, and the ceiba. 

Vines, heavy with blossom, waved their ‘rich coils 
through’ the bowery arcades, and ‘the pools sleeping 
in the glades of the wilderness were starred with 
golden lilies. 

But the pirate captain had too often gazed at the 
pomp of tropical bloom and verdure here, and in the 
sunny isles of the sea, to be dazzled at this wealth of 
beauty, and, besides, a secret purpose was drawing him 


on. 

Full well he knew that in.a secluded haur:t of the 
forest a sybil had made herself a home, and for more 
than one reason he wished to call in her aid. 

At length he met a labourer, ret tired from 
his toil, with his manchets on his shoulder, and reining 
in his horse, he asked" 

“ Pray, how much farther have I to travel before I 
reach the home of Mantela the Sybil ?” 

“Ah!” Yeplied the labourer, “ you must have been 
away from this region a long time, or you would know 
that Manuela left last Christmas, and has not been 
seen since.” 

Disappointed and chagrined, Basil Roget sat-silent 
for awhile, bat finally he said : 

“Santa Maria, I would rather have given around 
sum than have had that happen.” 

“ You had great’ faith in her, then ?” 

* Yes, and as much expected to find her in these 
woods as I did the bay and harbeur in their acous- 


“She has a successor,” resumed the peasant. 

“* A successor ?” 

“Yes; and people say she is quite equal to 
ro naiegnti nity te ed Boget, and thank 

“ Perha| may be,” rejoin an ank- 
ing the me for the information, he rode ouwards. 
Finally he gained what Manuela had been pleased to 


call her. temple—a small octagonal structure roofed 
with red tiles, like the dwellings of Punta Arenas, and 
with a single light minaret shooting up from the 
centre. The tropical. creeper, which had been 
trained over the brown walls, the graceful trees that 
shaded it, with their long lancelike leaves, trembling 
in the soft air, and the fountain leaping up to catch 
the sheen of the moonlight, gave it a still more pic- 
turesque effect) Through the quaint windows, sunk 
deep into the wall, glowed a soft radiance, but every- 





thing within was wrapped in a solemn stillness. 

Basil Roget was a ‘superstitious man, as most people 

of his cllaracter are; and some moments passed ere he 

conld gather courage to give a timid tap on the carved 
oor. 

His summons was answered by a solemn black 
serving-man, and the next instant Roget exclaimed: 

“Buena noche. I ‘would fain ask a few questions.” 

“Go on, amigo.” 

“Ts it true that Manuela has left this wood? 

“ Yes, many months ago.” 

“ And whither has she gone ?” 

“That Iam not permitted to tell, senor,” and the 
speaker drew up his tall form with a most majestic air. 

Roget reflected an instaut ere he continued : 

“‘ Is there another sybil here?” 

The man bowed assent, and he continued: 

“T have come a long, long distance to seek an in- 
terview with some 
tell her that I am impatiently awaiting ler ?” 

The man shook his head and rejoined: 

“You are too late, senor—after midnight she 
never admits auybody, unless in extreme cases.” 

“ Mine is an extreme case, and, and,” he added, 
“I can cross your palm and hers with Spanish gold.” 

At. the sound of Roget’s voice the prophetegs had 
started, as if a spectre had risen up before her, and then 
had glided to a position where she could hear all that 
was passing. 

For a few moments she seemed not less. moved 


than the priest when he had heard the name of' 


Francis Marion, but then her eyes grew almost stony 
in their calmness, and her lips lost their tremor. If 
she suffered she made no sign, and when she arose to 
her full. height she was as royally self-possessed as 
ae | queen going to meet a foreign ambassador. 

he was a woman of splendid presence, stately, 
handsome, attractive, and yet there was something in 
her face which told of more than one struggle with 
the grim realities which arise along everyone's life 


path. 

As she left her hiding-place she lifted a small bell, 
shaped like the lilies of those forest pools, and with 
resonant stamens, which, striking the silver sides 
of the flower, sent a soft, musical chime through the 
temple. 

* The sybil calls me,” observed the man, and he 
darted away. 

Presently, however,,he, returned, and found Roget 
still at the threshold. 

“‘ The prophetess permits you to enter, late as itis,” 
he exclaimed‘ follow me.” 

The visitor obeyed, and,soon stood in a large, lofty 
room, which had ‘been familiar to him on former 
visits to Costa Rica. 

Masses of crimson drapery, emblazoned with quaint 
hieroglyphics, stillswept over the arch where he had 
been wont to meet the etess; a pale light 
twinkled through the aperture, from which the 
voluminous curtains were fastened back, and the air 
was misty and f ut with the subtle aroma that 
arese from @ fanciful ¥ 

Everything was the same within the mystic temple, 
save its presiding divinity, and as he caught a. glimpse 
of the dark, shining eyes, which looked out upon him, 
he felt an involuntary dread. ‘ 

“Good sybil,” heexclaimed, ‘I have come far to 
seek counsel of Manuela, but as she is gone I turn to 

ou.” " 

“ A pirate chief often needs absolution from priests 
and counsel from sybils,” observed the woman. 

The visitant. gave a start, and muttered : 

“ You know me, then ?” 

“ Even your very name, Basil Roget; she knows 
also your birthplace, your piratical voyages, your 
early love, your wedded life, and your daughter’s 
name ‘and age—your daughter Adrienne, a girl of 
sixteen, capitaine,” and her gaze seemed te read his 
very soul. 
trembled as he said : 

“One thing more—my daughter is already in love.” 

“Tn love,” reiterated the woman, while her cheek 
paled for an instant; “let Adrienne Roget shun leve 
as she would a is false, cruel, delusive. 
5 a learn to keep her young heart as free .as 


For atime there was a solemn hush, but finally 
the pirate continued : 

‘Good sybil, there are love-affairs of my own on 
which I wish to consult you; there is one. not far 
from these wilds whom. I have singled outas my 
second wife.” 

“She belongs to a a rag family, who i 
to Costa Rica, drawn hither by an adventurous son, 
who fancied the fields waved with harvests of gold. 
Their hacienda is not a league from this. temple, and 
there you intend to go to-night.” 

“ Yes, lady, after a year’s absence at. seal am of 
course anxious to meet her, and I wish I could read 
her heart as skilfully as you have read mine. No 
person could doubt your power, could he but have 


wiser than I am—will you: 





seen you as I did when I first came into your pre- 
sence.” 

He stopped, but the sybil did not speak, and he re- 
sumed, speaking with a rapid utterance, and# redden- 
ing cheek: 

“ Do you read the stars?” 

“If L could not I should not bea fitting occupant 
of this temple of fate; I see the rise and fall of human 
destiny when I gaze at the stars, Basil Roget.” 

“Oome forth with me, and point out my star, good 
apbil.” 

The woman hesitated an instant, and then said : 

“Meet me onthe terrace, when you leave me, for 
I am about to terminate the interview.” 

“ Not yet, not yet!” cried Roget, earnestly. 

“ Capitaine, it is madness to dispute Constanza’s 
will—l am resolved. A few words more, and you 
must go on towards the hacienda.” 

Rather reluctantly, the pirate chief saw the goli- 
blazoned drapery sweep over the arch, and stole 
forth with a thousand tumultuousthoughte struggling 
for the mastery. 

On the western terrace he met the sybil en- 
shrouded in a. Spanish mantilla, through which 
glowed the light of those strange, maguetic eyes. 

The prophetess had raised them to the sky visible 
above the tall treetops, but she did not articulate a 
syllable till he said: 

“ What secrets do you read in the stars? Is there 
hope or despair, joy or sorrow, snnshine or shadow 
for me?” 

“ That is your star,” replied the sorceress, and she 
raised her small symmetrical hand, aud pointing up- 
wards, added—“ ‘To me it flames with piratical ad- 
ventures, and wrong, bitter wrong.” 

“ There, there, a truce to this!” exclaimed Roget, 
abruptly—“ you make me feel uncomfortable ; the 
retrospect of my life is not pleasant, I confess, but 
show me something brighter. Is my star still in the 
ascendant? Will my next voyage bea successful 
one? And last, though by no means least, shall I win 
Nina Montello ?” 

A singular gleam shot into those bright eyes, and 
with a vehement gesture she rejoined: 

“ Basil Roget, I can tell you nothing more to-night 
—go, go! Do not.keep Nina waiting forher lover.” 

With these words she.swept from him, but ere she 
disappeared within the temple he sprang to her side, 
and cried: 

“T] shall seek you again on the same errand—will 
you tell me then ?” 

“ That the future alone must reveal,” was the curt 
answer, 

“ Stay a moment—I promised to cross your palm 
with gold,” and he extended a handful of ingots. 

“ Basil Roget, I spurn a pirate’s gold!” exclaimed 
the woman, and turning sharply from him, she dis- 
ap) 


(To be,continuet.) 
———EEE 


Tae Provost of Eton has lately dug out of their 
hiding-places,and placed'in aglass casein the library, 
all the old charters, grants, surrenderers, leases aud 
documents relating to the College and its property 
from the time of William Rufus downwards, The 
wages-book of the mason who rebuilt the College in 
Henry VIII.’s time is among the papers preserved. 
Several of the seals to the deeds are in beautiful pre- 
servation, and we understand thata request has been 
made to the Camden Society to print the documents 
and engrave some of the seals, in one of the society's 
volumes, under the editorship of a distinguished 
member of Eton College. 

A Bauarr w A Fix.—The following story is re- 
lated in connection with the recent seizure fr debt of a 
railway train at Shrewsbury. As has been already 
stated, the ordinary traffic of the line was, after the 
enforcement of the writ, permitted to be continued, 
with a proviso that a bailiff should accompany each 
train, This condition was naturally very galling to 
the officials of the railway company, but they never- 
theless treated the representative of the law with the 
utmost consideration. On the night of his first be- 
coming a constant passenger by the line he rode luxu- 
riantly in a. first-class carriage to Llanymynech, and 
on the return journey the attentive guard conducted 
him toa similar compartment, which was devoted to 
his sole occupation. On the arrival of the train at 
Kinnerley the bailiff beeawe conscious of the progress 
of an elaborate process of shunting, which was suc- 
ceeded by an, entire stoppage of the train. After 
patiently waiting for some minutes it occurred to him 
to put his head out of the window and inquire the 
reason for the delay, and in carrying out that idea he 
discovered that the train of which his carriage had 
lately formed a part was vanishing from sight round 
a distant curve in the line. He lost no time in leay- 
ing the carriage and getting into the station, which 
he found locked up according to custom after the pas- 
sage through of the Jast down train. Kinuerley is a 
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small roadside station, about twelve miles from 
Shrewsbury, and offers no accommodation for chance 
guests; and had it been otherwise it was of course 
the first duty of the bailiff to look after the train of 
which he was at that moment supposed to be “in 

ion.” There being no alternative, he had to 
start for Shrewsbury on foot, where he arrived shortly 
after midnight, having accomplished a perilous pas- 
sage along the line. It appeared on inquiry that in 
the course of shunting at Kinnerley the coupling- 
chain which connected the tail-coach with the body 
of the train had by some means become unlinked, 
hence the accident. 





THE WIFE’S ERROR. 





“ Wnuar letter were you reading when I came in to 
breakfast this morning, Isabel ?” 

Mrs. Carey looked up with a sudden flush on her 
smooth young face. : 

“ Letter? I—I have received no letter this morn- 
ing, Herbert. It must have been the newspaper.” 

Herbert Carey said no more. It was quite possible 
that he might have been mistaken—and yet he was 
almost certain that Isabel was bending over @ written 
note when he entered the breakfast-room. 

“If you please, ma’am, cook wants to see you 
about the dinner,” said Mary, entering at that mo- 
ment, and Mrs. Carey rose to obey the summons. 

Herbert came round to the fire and stood there 
gazing reflectively into its ruddy depths a moment or 
two. Thep, as he turned, his eye fell on something 
white under the table—it was a torn envelope directed 
“ Isabel Carey.” 

A sudden glow of indignation and grief suffused 
Mr. Carey's brow. Isabel had deceived him—she 
tad stooped to a lie—the fair young wife in whom 
he had believed as he might have believed in one of 
heaven's angels. 

There are moments in which we all wake from the 
illusions of our lives; and they ‘are bitter beyond all 
description. Through such an ordeal as this Herbert 
Carey passed in the two or three minutes that elapsed 
before his wife re-entered the apartment. 

“Why, Herbert, what is the matter?” she asked. 
“You look so strange.” 

“Do 1?” he returned, with a forced effort at com- 
posure. “Give me a cup of coffee, Isabel, and let me 
ve off —it is late already.” 

When Mrs. Carey was left to herself she drew from 
her bosom the crumpled note she had thrust there 
that morning when her husband's entrance had dis- 
turbed its perusal. 

“Twenty shillings!” she murmured to herself. 
“Only think of it—twenty shillings for the absurd 
little opera-hat that was spoiled in the shower the 
first time 1 ever wore it! And Herbert advised me 
not to get it. I never shall dare to ask him for the 
money ; and the milliner is so insolently urgent about 
it. How could I be so foolish? ‘The only way is to 
save it out of the house-keeping funds, and that will 
take weeks. Ob, dear! this is a lesson to me, and a 
bitter one, too! There is one comfort—Herbert shall 
never know how absurd I have been! ” 

Isabel Carey had forgotten, in her anxiety to stand 
well in her husband’s estimation, that deceit is never 
good policy. Folly is merely a fault; but deceit and 
its consequences often assume the graver aspects that 
belong to crime. 

As Herbert sat in his counting-house that morning 
he found it impossible to remember anything but the 
letter Isabel had been so anxious to conceal from him. 
He was a middle-aged man, grave and rather inelan- 
choly in his temperament. 

Isabel was a girl of twenty—lovely, impulsive, and 
attractive. He had won her away from many lovers 
—was it not possible that she had mistaken her own 
feelings? Jf the note should have been from one of 
the many who seemed more suited to Isabel’s youth 
and beauty than himself? He bit his lip until the blood 
came as the maddening suggestion rose up before his 
mind, 

Yet was it for him to blame her? 

“T have wronged her once already, in the very 
act that united my grave life to her sunny young 
existence,” he mused; “let me not wrong her 
again.” 

Sand yet, day and night for the next week, these 

reflections were ever present to his mind, and the 
distrust, the suspicion, the chilling sternness, grew 
almost unconsciously upon him. 

It was a relief when the hand of Fate seemed to 
offer to him a channel of escape at last. 

“Teannot die,” he thought, bitterly, “buat I can 
go away and leave her almost as free as if the touch 
of Death had cloven the chains that bind us toge- 


Isabel was sitting by the window, where the ca- 
nary was warbling in the golden flush of sunset, 


when her husband entered the room that pleasant 
April evening. Sbe looked up in some surprise, for 
it was rather earlier than he usually returned, 

“Isabel,” he said, gravely, “I wish you would see 
to tes my things packed, I shall go away next 
week.” 


She had turned very pale, and her quivering lips 
refused to frame the questions that rose to them. 

“\t Js necessary that one of the partners should 
go ous to India,” he explained,: briefly,“ Business 
requires the presence of someone there. Jennings 
wished to go, but I think it best, on many accounts, 
to go myself. It may be years before 1 return—it 
may be that I shall never again come to England !” 

“ And me ?” 

The words had broken with a wild, sobbing ear- 
nestness from Isabel Carey's pallid lips. 

“You will, of course, make any arrangements that 
may please yourself,” he answe y- 

“Take me with you!” sobbed Isabel, springing 
forward and clinging convulsively to his arm. ‘Oh, 
Herbert, I cannot live away from you!” 

“ This is strange conduct,” he said, gravely. 

“Tell me what shadow has come between us, 
dearest husband,” she continued, wildly. “Oh, Her- 
bert, do you think I have been blind?” 

“Do you think J:have béen blind? ” he demanded, 
sternly. “Isabel, when you deceived me about that 

Poe” 

“ What letter? ” 

“The letter you hid away when I came in—the 
letter whose existence you denied. Isabel, at that 
moment I became aware that an old, careworn man 
like me had no right to expect the love of youth and 
ee As far as I can, Isabel, I will set you 
ree. » 


She had listened with a pale; bewildered face. 

“Ts that all, Herbert ?” 

“Tt is enough, Isabel.” 

She drew the note from her pocket and placed it in 
his hands. > 

“ Read the letter, Herbert. I have been wrong; 
but not so fatally wrong as you imagine. Dearest 
Herbert, it was because I feared to lose your respect 
and esteem that I hid the note from you. Say what 
you please, you cannot reproach me ae bitterly as I 
have reproached myself. Hereafter I will néver have 
a secret from you, my second self.” 

He folded her in his arms with tender, regretfal 
fondness. 

“ My own sweet wife! we have both been wrong, 
but I am happier than I ever thought to be again.” 
Herbert Carey did not go to India, and Isabel's first 
error proved her last. H. F. G. 








GURIOUS CASE OF WITCHCRAFT. 

Te mother of Pascal was a very pious and chari- 
table lady, and had a number of poor people, to whom 
she gave a small monthly pension. Among them was 
a woman, who was popularly looked upon as a witch, 
and with whom it was often recommended to Madame 
Pascal to haveas little as possible to do}; but the 
good lady, who was by no means of a credulous 
cast of mind, gave no heed to the warnings. 

At this time it happened that the little Blaise, then 
a year old, fell into a kind of atrophy, which was 
accompanied by two unusual circumstances. The first 
was, that he could not see water without getting 
into a state of violent agitation ; the second was still 
stranger—it was that he could not bear the sight of 
both his parents together. Separately their caresses. 
afforded him greatdelight, but the moment they both 
presented themselves to him at the same time he ut- 
tered loud cries, and struggled with ‘all his might. 
This lasted a year, and the child’s health had failed 
to such adegree that it was thought his death was 
not far off. Everyone said he was under a charm, 
cast upon him by the repated witch above mentioned ; 
but his parents had no ear for such representations, 
which seemed to them the dictates of a ridiculous 
superstition. 

One day, nevertheless, M. Pascal ‘called the old 
woman into his study, intending to tell her of what 
reports she was a subject; but he had scarcely opened 
his mouth, when to'his great surprise ‘she anticipated 
him, by begging that he would not believe what was 
said, since the people accused her of such things 
merely from envy, because shé partook of the bounty 
of his wife. He now tried to frighten her, pretended 
to be quite sure that she had bewitched his child, and 
threatened ber with the terrors of the Jaw unless she 
would immediately tell the truth. Horribly alarmed, 
she threw herself on her knees before him, and pro- 
tested she would tell him everything if he would but 
promise that her life should be spared. 

M. Pascal was surprised at the effect of his threats, 


had practised against tle welfare of his family.. She 
reminded him that she had once entreated him to con- 





duct a lawsuit for her, and that he had refused, be- 








and asked the woman what she had done and why she | deg 


lieving her cause not to be just. To revenge hersel! 
she had bewitched his child, and she was sorry to tel) 
him that the spell which was on the little sufferer was 
mortal. “ What,” cried the unbappy father— my son 
must die, then?” “ There is yet. means,” replied the 
hag, “of saving lis life: that is by transferring the 
charm to another, who will then die in his stead,” 

M. Pascal hereupon said he would far rather lose 
bis child than save him by what he could not look on 
butas the murder of a fellow creature. The woman 
said the enchantment could be transferred to a beast. 
“Take one of my horses, then,” said the father. 
“ Nay,” said the witch, “ there is no need of taking 
anything so valuable; a cat will do.” They gave her 
a cat, which she threw out of the window, and 
though the animal had_ but a fall of six feet, it died 
on the spot. The woman demanded a second cat, 
which M. Pascal directed to. be given. The love he 
had for his child made him forget that, in order.to 
transfer the charm, the devil’s name must be invoked 
anew, and the sin of witchcraft repeated. This 
thought did not. occur to him. till a long time after, 
and he was d grieved at having made himself the 
accomplice of acrime. Who can tell but it was 
to punish him for this m that his son 
lived to be such a thorn in the side of his party ? 

The next morning the woman made a poultice 
for the child; consisting of three kinds of herbs, 
which were. gathered for her by a child under seven 
years of age. When M, Pascal came at noon from 
the palais de justice he found his wife and the whole 
family weeping, and received the afflicting news that 
the child was. dead, He met the witch on the stairs, 
and gave her a buffet that sent her head over heels, 
but she quickly got up, and said she had forgotten to 
mention in the aad Bs that the child would seem 
dead until midnight, but would then come to him- 
selfagain. Although the child had now every ap- 
— of death, the father directed that it shouid 

let alone, and paid no attention to the shrugs and 
shakings of the head which this apparent credulity 
in a man so little disposed to anything of the kind 
called forth. 

The parents remained from this moment at the side 
of the cradle that contained their child, abandoned 
the care of it to no one else. They heard -hour 
after hour strike, till midnight, the child still show- 
ing no signs of life. At length, as it drew towards 
one o'clock, the child began to yawn. They took is 
up and warmed it; they gave it wine and sugar, 
which it swallowed, and then took the nurse’s breast, 
yet without opening its eyes or giving any token of 
consciousness. This continued till six in the morn- 
ing, when the child opened its eyes, and, seeing its 
father and mother together,-began to scream. 

About six or seven days after this it began to be 
able to bearthe sight of water; and as its father came 
home from an absence of a few days he found it play- 
ing in the arms of its mother, and pouring water out 
of one glass into another. He drew near, but the 
child began to:ery out; and it was some days before 
it could endure to see its parents tegether. At the 
eud of three weeks it was perfectly well, in soul and 
body, and recovered its flesh as before the commence- 
ment of the illness. 

The above is related in the Life of Pascal, by H. 
Renchlin, on the authority of Margaret Perier, his 
niece. 
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Tne projectile force of gun-cotton, when used in 
moderate charges in musket or cannon, is equal to 
that of about twice its weight of the best gunpowder. 

Ir may be said that more than four-fifths of the 
English tongue are traceable toa Gothic or Anglo- 
Saxon source.; In our Lord's Prayer of sixty-nine 
words, sixty-four are Anglo-Saxon. In » passage 
from Swift of eighty-eight words, seventy-eight wero 
Anglo-Saxon. In one from Jolson of eighty-seven 
words, sixty-six were Anglo-Saxon, 
© Perroceum.—It is a singular fact that in boring for 
oil the ‘heaviest are first \fouud, generally at a depth 
varying from eighty to one hundred feet, while the 
lighter petroleum is seldom reached at less than eight 
hundred or one thousand feetindepth. The oilsnearest 
the surface were undoubtedly once light, but by ab- 
sorbing oxygen their nature has been changed. Pos- 
sibly to these deposits of oil earthquakes may be 
due. The tapours given off at great depths exert an 
immense pressure, as shown by the height to which a 
column of oil is projected when an opening is artifi- 
cially made. If for any reason spontanecus com- 
bustion take place, this irresistible power opens a 
fissure through which the gases expend themselves. 
Professor Vander Weyde, in an explanation of the 
products of the distillation, stated that at a temperature 
of 70 deg.’ Fah., ehimogene was given off; at 120 
., Thigolene; at 170 deg., gasoline; at 250 deg., 
naphtha; at 300 deg., benzine; at 400 deg., light 
kerosene ; at 500 degs., kerosene ; at 600 deg., heavy 





kerosene ; and at 100 deg., paraffin. 
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THE MASTODON. 


Ins No. 191 of Tue Lonpon READER we gave an 
_ account of the discovery, bit by bit, of the skeleton of 
a@ monster Mastodon, or preadamite elephant, at 
the town of Cohoes, in the United States. How 
monstrous is the size of this fossil our readers may 
judge by the engraving of the bones with which we 
are this week enabled to present them. The fcllow- 
ing letters, however, which correspond with those in 
the engraving, will give an exact notion of the real 
dimensions:—A, The Skull, 3 feet 6 inches long, 
1 foot 8 inches deep, weighing 433 lb.; with Tusks 
5 feet long and 6 inches in diameter at the root. 
B, Lower Jaw, 2 feet 9 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
wide, weighing 45 lb.; has two teeth on one side, and 
only one on the other. Size of teeth, 3 by 7 inches 
on the surface. C, The Pelvis, size 3 feet 3 by 
6. D, Bones of Leg, upper part, 3 feet 7 inches; 
lower, 3: feet. £, Sections of Vertebre, 6 inches in 
diameter. F, Ribs, 4 feet long. 

Tbe Mastodon isscientifically described as the name 
of an extinct genus of gigantic pachydermatous pro- 
boscidian mammals, whose remains sare found 
abundantly in the third and fourth, or Pilocene, divi- 
sions of the-tertiary fresh-water deposits, and also, 
out less frequently, in the deposits of the second, or 
Sliocene period. In the greater portion of their 
organization the mastodons must bave closely re- 
sembled the elephant (Elephantide). The tusks, the 
preboscis, the conformation of the body and 
the limbs, were very similar; and the principal dis- 
tinction between the two genera was formed by the 
molar teeth. These, indeed, were gradually pushed 
forward from behind, as they are in the elephant, and 
displayed the same relative increase in proportion as 
she animal was advanced in life, but unlike those of 
the elephant, their crowns exhibited, in cutting the 
gum, large conical points of a mammiform structure, 
whence the animal derives its name. As these conical 
points were worn down by mastication the tooth pre- 
sented discs more or less large, according to the attri- 
tion which it had undergone. 

The term proboscidian is given because of the 
peculiar prehensile development of the nose and 
upper lip, as is manifested by the existing species 
of elephants which have been at different times in- 
troduced into Europe from the tropical regions of 
Asia and Africa. An extinct species of this genus 
once ranged over the whole of the temperate and part 
‘of the arctic zone of the northern hemisphere of 





[NEW GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY.] 


the globe, and has left abundant evidence of its former 
existence in our island. 

Since 1802, when the famous remains made into 
a skeleton by Hunter were discovered in America, 
that continent has yielded many others. One of the 
principal deposits of mastodon bones appears to have 
been the BigzBone Lick, in the north part of Ken- 
tucky, near the Ohio, whence the mastodon has been 
called “the animal of the Ohio;” they have also 
been found at the river of the great Osages, which 
runs into the Missouri, a little above its confluence 
with the Mississippi. 

The Shawnee Todians have an interesting tradition 
touching these huge preadamites, They believe that 
with these enormous animals there existed men of 
proportionate development, and that the Great Being 
destroyed both with thunderbolts. Those of Virginia 
state that as a troop of these terrible quadrupeds were 
destroying the deer, the bisons, and the other animals 
created for the use of the Indians, the Great Man slew 
them all with his thunder, except the big bull, who, 
nothing daunted, presented his enormous forehead to 
the bolts and shook them off as they fell, till, being at 
last wounded in the side, he fled towards the great 
lakes, where he is to this day. 


Eciipses 1N 1867.—There will be four eclipses in 
the course of the year. 1. An annular eclipse of the 
sun, March 6, visible at Greenwich 8h. 17m. morn- 
ing. 2. A partial eclipse of the moon, March 20, in- 
visible at Greenwich. 3. A toial eciipse of the sun, 
August 29, invisible at Greenwich. 4. A partial 
eclipse of the moon, September 13, visible at Green- 
wich, begins at 10h. 57m. evening. 

Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The longest mes- 
sage yet transmitted through the Atlantic Telegraph 
was @ dispatch from the United States Government 
at Washington to the American Minister at Paris. 
It consisted of more than 4,000 words. Is occupied 
ten hours in transmission, and was sent at the average 
rate of sever words per minute. The cost of the 
message was over £2,000. There is reason to believe 
that the message transmitted was a dispatch on the 
Mexican question. 

PaintepD Wixpows ror Sr. Pavt’s CATHEDRAL. 
—The large painted window for the choir of St. 
Paul’s in London nas been for some time past in 
course of preparation at Munich. The subjects depicted 
are from the life of St. Paul. The cartoons were 
designed by Schnorr, and Professor Striihuber is the 
artist, who was asked by Schnorr himself to carry his 





designs into effect. Inspector Von Ainmiller was re- 
quested in like manner to take in hand the architectu- 
ral accessories. The window is intended for the 
principal placo in the middle of the choir, and it 
is divided into two parts. The upper and princi- 
pal part represents the “ Vision ” seen by the Apostle, 
and in the lower portion Ananias is seen coming to 
St. Paul when blind. To the right and left, tho 
donor (Thos. Brown, Esq.) and his wife are repre- 
sented in a kneeling posture, and beneath are their 
coats of arms and other decorations. 


Tue Recent Discovery or CoaL rm Smror- 
SHIRE.—T he work in connection with the New Staf- 
ford coal pits, near Shiffnal, the successful sinking of 
which was a few weeks ago celebrated by a banquet, 
presided over by Lord Granville, are being rapidly 
proceeded with. It is computed that the mine con- 
tains ten million tons of coal, the estimated yield be- 
ing at the rate of 27,000 tons per acre. It has 
hitherto been an article of belief among geologists 
that the line shown upon the official geological maps 
as bounding the Shropshire coal-field on the east, and 
representing what is known as the “Great Shrop- 
shire Fault,” marks the extreme limit of the bed on 
that side, and that beyond it, as far as the South 
Staffordshire field, there is an entire absence of coal. 
The New Stafford pits are sunk at a point some dis- 
tance to the east. of the “ fault,” and the result of tie 
experiment having demonstrated the fallacy. of the 
geological dogma, the question is now being raised as 
to whether coal may not be found in other portions 
of the proscribed district. A pair of pits havealready 
been sunk in the reputed “dead ground” a little to 
the south of the New Stafford mine, and if the result 
prove equally successful there is a prospect of a con- 
siderable change taking place in the aspect of East 
Shropshire, at present a purely agricultural district. 

How a Great Artist rormep His Styrtz.—I 
commenced my career as principal scene-painter in 
the Theatre Reyal, Glasgow. This theatre was im- 
mense in its size and appointments,in magnitude 
exceeding Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The 
stock scenery had been painted by Alexander Nasmyth 
and his family, and consisted of a series of pictures 
far surpassing anything of the kind I had ever seen. 
These included chambers, palaces, streets, landscapes, 
forest scenery, &c. One, I remember particularly, 
was the outside of a Norman castle, and another a 
cottage, charmingly painted, of which I have a sketch. 
But the act-scene, which was a view on the Clyde, 
looking towards the Highland mountains, with 
Dumbarton Castle in the middle distanee, was such a 
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combination of magnificent scenery, so wonderfully 
peinted that it excited universal admiration. These 
productions I studied incessantly, and on them my 
style, if I have any, was originally formed. Talking 
+ styles, by the way, I may here introduce a little 
anecdote related to me by Stanfield, whose acquaint- 
ance and friendship I afterwards made in Edinburgh. 
Stamny had shown his sketch-book to the veteran 
Nasmyth, and told him that he wished to form a 
style of hisown. ‘‘ My young friend,” exclaimed the 
experienced artist, “there is but one style an artist 
should endeavour to attain, and that is the style of 
nature. The nearer you get to her the better.” —7he 
Life of David Roberts, R.A. By James Ballantine. 





OLIVER DARVEL. 
———@—_—__—_— 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
aes was taken to the room in whieh he had first 
placed, and refreshments were set before him. 
Relleed from all fear of poison, he ate with renewed 
appetite, and began to indulge the hope that mys 

the child was really dead he might be 
make his escape from the toile that had brought ies 

so much suffering. 

But nothing was farther from the thoughts of the 
baron than to permit him finally to evade the punish- 
ment he had mentally decreed to him. 

A gay supper followed the interview bet ween Oliver 
and neess, for which she had — appetite 
than fer the one on the coe night. She 
jested and drank toasts with them till the baron de- 
clared she was, an excellent boon This 
offended her, and\she at once retired 
ment. 


The princess: had brought but. onefemale attendant 
with and on syne Fraalein Blom was too 
much to perform-her 
person, 

In hapgiace she found.eyoung and pleasi 
ing girl, who used all her tact to render hersel: 
able to her new lady. 

The princess scanned her with more attonti¢athan 
she was in the habit of bestowing on her humble de- 
pendents, for she intuitively knew that this girl had 
been the agent who bad openeda communication with 


the prisoner. 


She ntly asked : 

"What is yourname? I do not remember seeing 
you before this evening.” 

“ Katrina, please your highness,” was the respectful 
reply. ‘Till very lately my cousin was steward at 
Berchtols, and I kept his house, for him. Bat when 
he got into trouble with the Prince and went away, I 
too was sent off in disgrace.” 

She stopped, as if overcome by her feelings, and the 
princess gently asked : 

“Would you like to go back te your old home, 
Katrina ?” 

“Oh, my lady, there is nothing in the world that I 
desire so much. I have lived there since I was alittle 
girl, and I love every rock and tree that is found 
there.” 

“ Heigho! I am glad that you found sometliing 
attractive about the place, for I must learn to love it 
too. Katrina, if you be willing, I think I will take 
you back with me to point out all the beauties of 

rchtols.” 

“ Dear lady, if you only would, I should be the hap- 
piest creature living! I have felt so lost here, and 
this place is so very, very lonely.” 

“T shall be glad to help you to get back, Katrina, 
and in doing so I shall serve myself as well as you. I 
will take you for my tiring-woman, for Fraulein 
Blom has not been used to the performance of sach 
service, and she does not like it. She was engaged as 
@ sort of lady of honour, but at the last moment my 
perfidieus French waiting-maid refused to make so 
long a journey during winter weather ; and poor Blom 
has been compelled to assist me at my toilet, much 
to her own annoyance.” 

Katrina joyfully said : 

“How happy I shall be to wait on so lovely a lady 
as youare. Ishall be awkward at first, but I pro- 
mise to learn quickly, and you. shall .not long regret 
the Frenchwomau, I promise you.” 

“ See that you redeem your word, little one... Now 
hasten to bring me my dressing-robe and remove the 
bandeau from my bair that you may brush it care- 
fully.” 

These services were rapidly and deftly performed, 

and haughty as the princess was, there was. something 
about the girl that indefinably attracted her, and 
caused her to overstep the limits herself. which sepa- 
rated them as mistress and maid. 
_ She continued to talk with Katrina with a freedom 
that surprised herself, and at length electrified her by 
informing her that she was aware of her stolen inter- 
view with Oliver a few hours before. 


usual duties about her | wife 











Katrina listened in much trepidation, and waited to 
learn how much her new lady had discovered. 

The confidence that followed relieved her fears, 
but a deep feeling of compassion for this brilliant 
favourite of fortune took possession of her heart as 
she heard her speak of the deception she had helped 
to put upon her as the most blissful agsurance s!ie 
had received since the first hour in which she learned 
that Prince Ernest loved her. 

Katrina felt deep remorse for her conduct, for in 
spite of the part she had played she was neither un- 
principled nor hard-hearted. 

She listened to the prattle of this fair young crea- 
ture, whose full: beart could not contain its happiness, 
but must overflow even before a stranger and an in- 
ferior om whose integrity she believed:she could rely.; 

In that hour Katrina vowed f.to be as trne |}. 
to her mistress as her own iptepest would pormit,” 


ood henceforth the Prince of ee could claim} 
a divided allegiance 
ile the princess and new attendant talked 
together the ungle and sat over their wine 


and discussed: fate ol thet prisoner. In 
to me = by baron.-the ib age 
— ean, deceive Gertrade with regard to his 


ever 
fate. She is far too keen and too deeply in- | lifes 
terested in keeping her with this man to rest 


contented till she knows that he is safe and on his 
way to his natiwe land. It will be safer, on many 


accounts, to let. him liawe 
my spies willbe, copes Saas 
becomes necessary to 


can seize on him again 


Now that we lave him in 
@ precions pairof ninniemto tet him 
= papers out of him the secret of 

oo a she .is not dead; th 
ee so-cleverly indmead to believe 
that uplege the heiress is found 
put — way before. your unele dies, al} 
‘your schemes of grandeur fall to the ground. Youk 
wife will learn that you have infamously lied for 
the purpose of deceiving her, and such a woman 
as she is will never forgive you. In her exasperation 
at the discovery noone can tell what sucha firebrand 
may do, I declare to you tuat I am already afraid 
of her—I, who never before quailed before man.or 
demon,” 

* Perhaps you never had the lastto contend with 
till now,” retorted the prince, with a faint attempt to 
smile. ‘‘I begin to fear that in making the lady of 
Guilderstein my wife I, havetaken a false step, I 
never dreamed that such a temper lay ‘concealed be- 
neath that fair girlish exterior. Such. women as Ger- 
trude love or hate with an intensity that persous of 
a colder temperament can scarcely understand, . To 
break her will I shall probably break her heart, but I 
plainly see that I must conquer her, or become.a slave 
to the caprices of her temper,” 

“She is the evil one in petticoats,” sald the 
baron; “and if you don’t take. measures to tame her 
when she is once safe.at Berchtols you will deserve to 
be henpecked for ever. She would go there; then let 
her taste the fruits of her own obstinacy and see how 
bitter they will be. . You will, have her "ll to yourself, 
with noone near enough to appeal to who would be 
likely to interfere with so powerful a personage as you 
are likely soon to become. Only getridof this wo- 
man who came from. Vienna with her, and we shall 
havethe game entirely in our own hands.” 

They looked steadily at each other, and after a brief 
silence the prince said: 

‘“* You speak wisely, as ever, my dear Mentor, and 
I'think I shall find it expedient to follow your advice. 
T owe the princess.a debt of humiliation for her late 
conduct to me, which I shall take the.first safe oppor- 
tunity to pay. As you say, she.will be entirely in 
my power at Berchtols, and after the taste of her 
quality have lately had I beliave I shall prefer rul- 
ing her through fear than through such tempestuous 
love as she manifests for me.” 

“* Aba—so the glamour is passing away; I “began 






| to fear that it still obscured ‘your senses and made 


you blind to what is due ‘to yourself. The wife 
should be subject to her husband, and if you will do 
your part this proud and defiant woman will learn 
her true position before you suffer her ‘again to 
mingle in the outside world.” 

A cold and cruel smile wreathed the lip of the 
listener, and he significantly replied : 

“ You shallsee. During the first weeks‘of marriage 
a bride must have lier fling;. but then ‘the husband's 
turn comes, and I shall.know ‘how to: assert ‘and 
maintain, my own authority, even overso turbulent a 
wife as fate has given me,” 

The baron struck his: fist upon the table and his 
laugh rang out hard and stern. 

“By my faith! it is goodto hear. you speak as if, 
the courage of your race be still left in you. But with 





you and I both united against her I think we can 
surely hold our own.’ 

“ Assuredly—have no fears on that score. Now 
Jet us settle our course of discipline. Do you advise 
that we begin our defiance by forfeiting our pledges 
concerning this Ledru ? 

“T do, Besides, we must wring his secret from 
him now,or give upall hope of possessing it. I 
have thought of a + prosty plan which tickles my ima- 
gination mightily.” 

“ Pray develope it.” 

“TI have a great fancy to witness the effect of the 
vampire’s embrace. I have been examining that 
‘charming statue, and I find it a marvel of mechanical 
skill, considering the time in which it was invented. 
Old Ritter says that it was placed in tlie torture 
chamber eighty years ago, in the time of the cruel 
ow as the grandfather of the present duchess was 

The-first use made of it might afford you 
res you would eonsent to profit by it.” 


n. I feel interested.” 
his old age the Count of 
toga to en his hand toa 


‘b-autiful young woman, herself of some 
of bis important secrets, snd yore by-her arrogance 


ae oe gt temper, became ‘the torment of hie 
getting Hid of wedinac, mh 


ay tithe on the chances of 

ordered this charming 

statue to heemade. thad Ht broug ht.to this lonely 
place and ‘set down ie oy pen et to his wife's 
apartment: “He enticed. her to examine it as a beau- 
tiful work of art, whose. loveliness. he had attempted 
to adorn by decking her with magnificent diamond 


necklace. 

-™ The count felt sure tliat his wife would covet this 

“UrEsment, and to obtain it she must step upon the 

tal on “which the statue-stood. When she ia- 
‘sisted on haying the jewels he refused to lift her 
that she might gain of them, though he 
suilingly —_ her she might have them if she could 
take from the neck of the statue. 

“As the old_man had foreseen, the bait was too 
tempting tovbe resisted. Perfectly unconscious of 
dangemthe lady stepped upon the pedestal, but as she 
attempted to raise her arms those of the statue sud- 
denly closed upon her, and her body was pierced with 
innumerable wounds. He closed the dopr upon her, 
regardless of her stifled cries for mercy, and left her 
to her fate. 

“ That night the body-of the countess was buried 
without much ceremony, and the beautiful vampire, 
still. smiling serenely, was taken to the torture 
cham where she has since remained. What dc 
you.think of this as a specimen of marital vengeance, 
my dear nephew ?” 

The prince grew pale and shuddered; he only said’: 

“Phat was done in the dark days of the land: 
Such an aet could not be performed with impunity 
now.” 

“No, perhaps not, if it: were known outside the 
walls in Mnich it was perpetrated. At all events,. I 
would advise you to get possession of this figure. . It 
may be useful; no one knows to what strait you may 
be reduced. 

“ However, we'll say no more about that now ; I was 
going to explain to you that I have: discovered this 
statue to be so ingeniously contrived that: one, two, 
or a hundred small daggera:may be’ made to strike 
into the body of the victim. Death may comevin 
half an hour, or in a day, a8 one’may choose.:: Now, 
I suggest slow bleeding for this man. I will arrange 
the springs'‘in sach a manner that no vital part shall 
be touched; he shall feel his life-blood slowly: welling 
from him till he answers the question so often and so 
vainly put to him. If anything — ever make him 

tis will, I am sure.” 

Hard as Prince Ernest was, he wun faint and sick 
at this suggestion; he hastily swallowed a bumper 
of wine,'and then tried to laugh as he saw the ex- 
pression of ae disdain which shone from the deep- 
set eyes of the baron. 

He’ hurriedly said : 

“T believe you are quite right, ancle. It would be 

a great weakness on my part to let such an oppor- 
tonity of wringing his: secret'from him be lost.. But 
I do not think’ it will be well.to permit him really to 

vish if he should still refuse to speak. .He can be 
foll llowed up, if allowed at last! to escape, and cunning 
may yet prove more than a match fon bi his.fidelity.” 

fhe baron leisurely gafie. at his pipe a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“Tt has occurred to me that perhaps this man is 
not the one we took him for. By this test I shall be 
able to find that out to my own satisfaction. If he be 
Ledru he will confess all under this refinement of 
torture. If he be not that person’ :it: will be best for 
him to. perish, for ‘dead: mew tell no: tales,’ as the 
adage most sensibly says. 1: cannot sée ‘why = 
should have any scruples as to this course, ne 

‘for, by his.own confession, our prisoner is a inal 
under the laws of his own country.” 
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After a few moments of thought the prince said: 

“Tf your idea can be carried.out without the know- 
ledge. of my; wife I will make no objection. This 
Ledru is no more to me than. others that [ have deli- 
veréd over to your tender mercies.” 

“Al, bah! Your,wife indeed! Asif she could do 
anything but rave and;storm. Even if she discover 
that you have forfeited your word to her you will 
only be compelled to:lay aside the mask a little sooner, 
and that is of little consequence, for this overbearing 
lady is as completely in your power as the ner 
himself. You have taken care to surround her with 
your own people, end the. woman Blom. is the only 
creature of her own that you have brought with her. 

This suggestion seemed to strike the prince, and his 
face cleared a little as he replied : 

“T leave all to you, uncle. Act as seems best for 
my interests, for I have,always found cause to repent 
it when I have opposed you. I know that you are 
more astute than 1 am, and therefore I am willing. to 
be guided by you. 
make my, power felt and feared by the princess before 
she will ‘treat me with the respect that is due to me. 
After what has lately happened between us it matters 
little how soon I show her what I really am !” 

The baron arose with unusual ity, put aside his 

pe, and said: 

“Then we will proceed to business at once 
a thing is to be done it is well to do it quickly. 

“Excuse me from geing with you, if you please, 
uncle. I must een Seryede and invent mew] 
thing to amuse her er atten ocoup’ 
will pen attend tse eels ts nome ae anxious to 
conclude, If I can k hamour till we 
are safe at my castle it will be for all con- 
cerned.” 

The baron scoffed, 

“T really do’ believe, Ernest, that this fair tyrant 
has found the only soft spot in your nature. Go to 
her, play the part of the dove till you are 
quite ready te show the talons of the vulture. That 
time will come soon enough, for human flesh cannot 
long endure the fantasies of that spoiled beauty. She 
has been taught to believe that she was born +’ rule, 
but she, will find out ere long that she has mo, than 
one ruthless master.” 

The last words he muttered so inaudibly that the 
prince did not catch their meaning, or he might have 
retgied to ovad amills, Wal sch: bo culat 

iad to evade. accompanying mncle, he q' ly 
left the room and went to join his fair bride—to 
W in her ear such soft and tender, flatteries as 
made her, believe herself the joy of his life, the one 
desire of his heart. ; 

During a few brief hours the demon of doubt and 
jealousy was laid at rest, and the ess wife again 
implicitly trusted in the honour and good faith of the 
crafty man who had already matured his plans to 
reduce her to the most abject submission to his will. 

The baron found Oliver asleep, and. he gloated over 
his wan face many, moments, calculating how much 
blood he could be permitted to lose, and yet linger 
through. hours of agony, before the last throb of life 
would céase in his exhausted frame. 

The study of medicine, combined, with chemistry, 
had been the fayourite hobby of this cruel man, 
and his skill enabled him to judge accurately the 
strength of his intended victim. 

He then proceeded to the torture chamber, which he 
had ordered to be brilliantly lighted up that he might 
again study the mechanism of the statue which had so 
deeply fascinated him.. Removing the drapery that 
covered its shoulders, he touched various springs and 
saw how they worked. 

He discovered that b beam | a screw the gers 
that sprang from the of the image d be. 
retained in their places, while the smaller ones con- 
cealed 4 the rig tery nee the body er 
which they were clas; only deep enoug ie 
duce low’ tresthing, which might be prolonged til 
death erisned, ot stopped without vital injury to the 
tortured victim. 

Ina ies of ecstasy the baron came around in 
front of the figure, and looking up into its lovely face 
cried out: 

“You beautifal demon! 


; when 


skill. Your charming face is more attractive to me 


than ‘that of the fairest of your sex has ever been’ 


before. There is death in your embrace, and most 
fitting was it that you should be made to wear o 
syren’s form—a syren's smile. Deep enongh are the 
waters you will cast your victims into, oven if your 
damb lips cannot unclose to lure them to you with 
the fabled niusie of your sisters.” , 
With the zest of an amateur executioner did the 
pera linger around this new revelation of the wicked 
ingenuity of man.’ It required somé strong stimulant 
te rouse his sluggish nature to perfect enjoyment ; 
bot this invention, which was spurs novel to him, 
afforded him unmixed delight, and he was intensely 


I see clearly enough that I must. said 


Would that I had been. 
your inventor, for you are a marvel of ingenuity and 


anxious to try its effects upon some writhing, strug- 
gling, human creatare., 

Insensible to pity, remorseless as Nero himself, 
he thought with gusto of the victim who was ready 
for his experiment; and when everything had been 
arranged to his satisfaction he summoned Hugel, 
and ordered him to bring the prisoner before him, 
at the same time giving him minute instructions. as 
to what he was to sayand do, 

With infernal the baron had draped the 
statue in shrouding black folds, and had it removed 
to a narrow recess at the farthest end of the cavern. 
For what purpose these preparations were made will 
soon be seen, 

The lights were then extinguished, all savea single 
one which flickered dimly through the vault, and 
everything was in readiness for the scene which the 
baron anticipated with barbarous glee. 

In compliance with the orders given him, Hugel 
went to the bedside of Oliver, and arousing him, 


“Come, monsieur, it.is time. for you to leave the 
castle. The person who is to accompany you is 
awaiting your appearance. The sledge is ready, and 
by dawn you will, be wellon your way to Passau. 

jour passport and toys will. be found all right, and 
you can resume your character of peddler as soon as 
you 

For a few moments Oliver was confused, and half 
incredulous of such good fortune, but when he re- 
cognized Hugel his confidence was restored, for was 
it not through his instrumentality that. Katrina had 
been admitted into his dungeon, and the important 
letter of Herman conveyed to him ? 

He arose at once, and to make himself ready 
to leave,.but to all the questions he asked he received 
the reply: 

“We've no time to waste in talking. All you have 
to do is to follow me, and I will take you safe from 
this place, in = of the baron, for he is on the watch 
to stop you. at is the reason my master arranged 
that you should leave in the night. His uncle insists 
that you shall be held a prisoner till you tell them all 
they want to know, but the prince wants to keep his 
word with her highness, so you'reto make your escape 
through a private passage opening from the cave you 
were left in this morning. I hope your nerves don’t 
shrink from going through there again, eh ?” 

“ Not if itbe the path tofreedom. I am quite ready 
now ; let us go forward, my good fellow.” 

Hagel raised a trap-door in the floor which Oliver 
had not before observed. 

It disclosed a flight of steps winding downwards, 
and the German led the way, carrying a light in his 
hand. 

They at length gained. a close, damp dungeon, 
which the fugitive recognized as the one in which he 
had that morning awoke, 

They rapidly traversed it, and Hugel threw open the 
door of the dimly lighted cavern, 

Oliver sliuddered as he glanced towards the rack on 
which he had spent so many hours of anguish, and 
quickened his steps that he might the sooner escape 
from this sinister vicinity. 

He missed the statue whose diabolical beauty had 
fascinated his gaze more than once as he lay at. the 
mercy of the merciless, and he asked: 

“What has become of the figure the baron so ap- 

priately named the vampire?” 

“Oh, Katrina told my lady such a story about its 
marvellous beauty that she insisted on seeing it, and 
it was removed to the upper of the castle, for of 
course she could not be permitted to come to such a 
place as this. This way, if you please, monsicur; 
the passage I spoke of is: behind that curtain there, 
and we must use some caution in getting through it. 
I will pass out first and see if allis clear. When I 
call it will be safe for you to follow me.” 

Entirely unsuspicious of the snare prepared for 
him Oliver stood looking around the dreary place and 
congratulating himself on his fortunate escape from 
the that surrounded him, when the voice of his 
guide, sounding muffled and strange, came to him. 

~“Comé.on, now; the wind has put out my light, 
but all you have to do is to make a step upward when 
you get behind tlie curtain, and my hand will then 
steady you and show you where to go next.” 

Still occupied with his own thoughts, Oliver moved 
forward, -li the curtain, and stepped behind it. 
His foot struck against some obstruction, aud Hugel 
spoke at his side: 

“Step up; 

He felt his person 
were set upon the and by # sudden impulse 
he was thrown forward against the breast of the 
statue, : 

The cruel arms closed upon him, and held him as 
in a Vice, while he felt the sharp punctare of con- 
cealed daggers penetrating his flesh. 





He cried aloud, and struggled to free himself, but 
}the fatal embrace in which he was held seemed only 





to tighten with each writhing movement of his body, 
and. he soon felt the warm life-blood trickling 
slowly down his finger’s ends. 

Everything was profoundly still around lim, and 
this awful silence added to the horror of his position. 
He believed himself to be left to perish alone, till the 
first drop wae heard to patter on the rock. Then a 
voice, which he recognized as that of the Baron of 
Ardheim, spoke elose beside him : 

“Do. you hear your death-warrant, monsicur? 
Again I ask, where is the child to be found? and if 
you do, not answer. it satisfactorily your life shal) 
oeze away drop by drop.” 

“ Oh, heaven of merey, that child again !” cried Dar- 
vel, in anguish. “Is she.notin her grave? What 
more can I tell yon of her than that ?” 

“You shall tell me more, or the vampire shall 
slowly drink up your blood, Thechildis not dead. 
You know that was a fable concocted to deceive the 
princess. Again I ask, and I am inexorable in my 
determination to receive an answer—'‘ Where is the 
heiress to be found, either living or dead ?’” 

“As God lives, I do not know. I have never 
known. I have often assured you of this, yet“ you 
have refused to believe me.” 

“ Still obstinate, my young friend? I, must say 
that I have rarely found so stupid a fellow as you are, 
to prefer the safety of an interloping child to your own 
life. You are not wise in your generation, M. 
Ledru.” 

“That is not my name. I have told you again and 
again that I know nothing of the child, but if I did I 
would refuse to confess it to you, even in such a 
strait as this.” 

“Really ; so you won’t make a clean breast of it ? 
You will persist in the same old story, but it won't 
serve your turn, my dear sir. It’s stale—stale—and 
should be replaced by something better. Hark! do 
you hear the drip, drip upon the stone on which you 
stand, and de you realize that it is your life that is 
ebbing away?” 

Oliver cried out, in despair: 

"Then. let it gos it is almost valueless, and may as 
well be crashed in the deceitful embrace of this 
wretch as in any other manner, Ignominious as this 
fate may be, you shall see that I cau bear it firmly.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” was the taunting response. 
“Such iron men as you are can endure anything, it 
seems, Don’t you wish to see how fair your tormen- 
tor is?—to what a beautiful creature you owe your 
fate?” 

While he was speaking the baron tore aside the 
curtain; the lights in the chandelier had been re- 
lighted, and they flashed upon the charming face that 
bent down towards her victim with a tender smile, 
and a loving glance in her eyes, which might have 
been cast by a mother upon her slumbering infant. 

“Oh, merciful Father !”, groaned the hapless young 
man, “hast Thou deserted me utterly? Wilt Thou 
not inspire this cruel man with the belief that I have 
opens re the trath with regard ‘to the unhappy 
child ? 


The,baron comprehended that he was praying, and 
his fat laugh came gurgling from his throat as mer- 
rily as ifan amusing witticism had been uttered. He 
said: 


“That is right, monsieur; say your prayers, for 
you will soon need their efficacy. I am lifting for 
you the dark curtain that conceals the dread future 
from the gaze of mortal man. You will soon pass 
beyond it, and know what is to come in the hereafter. 
Ah! my skill in mechanics served me. well, and it 
will be a long time yet before the fountain of life is 
exhausted. I will sit beside you and watch every 
variation in your interesting experience.” 

The baron had dismissed Hugel by a gesture, and 
he sat in front of the “ vampire,” calmly smoking his 
pipe, and giving utterance to the jeering words we 
have reco 

The senses of Darvel appeared to be preternaturally 
sharpened by the fatal position in which he found 
himself_placed, and his soul thrilled with abhorrence 
towards the cruel wretch who thus gloated on his 
sufferings. 

As yet he felt nothing of the sick faintness which 
was sure to assail him before very long, and while 
strength and reason remained to him he endeavoured 
to throw his thoughts to that hereafter to which his 
tormeator so mockingly referred. 

He prayed, not for release, for he had given up all 
hope of that now, but for fortitude to endure to the 
mx and for pardon for his many ‘sing. and weak- 
nesses. 

He mourned that he must die in this obscure dun- 
geon, and Mabel never, never know how bitterly he 
had suffered—how tenderly he loved her. 

Yet, at moments, this fate seemed:a fitting punish- 
ment for the crime against her and against himself 
which he had dared to perpetrate. 

At intervals the baron still continued to’ talk on in 
the same strain of jeering-itony, occastonally rising to 
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examine the physical condition of his victim ; but as 
his taunts failed to wring anether word from Oliver, 
he at length became tired of thispastime, and uttering 
@ portentous yawn, said: 

“I will now leave you to the sweet embraces of 
the syren and seek some ro myself. Do not 
blame me, I entreat, if this exquisite creature suck 
every drop of blood from your bedy. You have only 
to réveal what I demand, and you may go on your 
way rich—rich. You have many hours yet in which 
to change your mind and save yourself. Ihave made 
a@ winute calculation, and at the rate at which your 
life is ebbing from you yon will last about eight 
hours longer. At the end of the fourth one I shall 
come hither again, and if I find you penitent and 
communicative I will release you, restore your 
strength with food and wine, and send you on your 
way in as good health as before you underwent this 
gentle phlebotomizing process. I must say that you 
are the most difficult person to appreciate his actual 
position that I have ever before tried my powers of 
persuasion on.” 

Oliver closed his eyes and made no reply. With a 
bitter malediction on his obstinacy, uttered in a deep 
and heartfelt tone, the merry old man moved leisurely 
away, leaving Hugel on guard at the entrance of the 
cavern till his return. 





CHAPTER XXIxX. 


Tue Prineess of Berchtols started from her uneasy 
slumbers with asudden cry. She sprang from her 
couch, and throwing around her a furred dressing- 
robe, moved towards a window, from which she drew 
back the heavy damask folds that shué out the morn- 
ing light. 

The bright sunshine flashed on the glittering snow 
without, and a cloudless azure sky spanned the 
whole. 

But her feelings were little in unison with the quiet 
stillness that seemed to pervade nature on that lovely 
aorning. 

The princess believed herself to be alone in her 
chamber, and she was glad of it, for she needed a few 
moments to compose her mind and escape from thé 
influence of a vivid dream, from which she had started 
in alarm. 
While she slept a weird figure had come to her side 
and demanded a sight of the linesin her hand, that 
she might foretell the destiny that lay before her. 

When she refused to show ita hood was thrown 
back from a ghastly skeleton face and the wraith 
cried out, in tones of pierciug anguish : 

“It matters not—it matters not! for I can read all 
I wish to know in your face! Iam your fate, proud 
iady, and I have come to tell thee what is in store for 
you, most unfortunate of women.” 

Then, by no volition of her own, her lips seemed to 
unclose, and she entreated that this ominous appari- 
tion would only reveal to her the good that was in her 
future lot; the evil would be known soon enough. 

With a grim smile her hand was forcibly clutched, 
and such a doom shrieked into her shrinking ears as 
seemed to freeze the very life current around her 
heart. With a violent effort the princess snatched 
her hand from the strong grasp in which it was held, 
and the harsh voice hissed : 

“Ask what has become of the prisoner who was 
brought before you last night but to confirm a lie. 
Let Lim not perish in the belief that yon have vio- 
lated your pledges to him, and given him over to des- 
truction.” 

At this crisis she awoke, with the. reality of the 
visitation so vividly impressed upon her mind that 
she examined her hand to see if it had not been red- 
dened by the hard clutch she had so sensibly felt. 

It looked, indeed, as if it had been recently grasped, 
and the tingling sensation in her fingers yet con- 
tinued. After looking a brief space from the window, 
she dropped the curtain and sharply rang the bell 
which stood en her table. 

A rustling sound behind the heavy drapery of her 
bed instantly responded to the summons, and Katrina, 
looking very pale and excited, came quickly forward, 
Something in her face alarmed her lady, and she 
hastily asked : 

“ What has happened? Your looks appal me.” 

“Ob, my lady!” gasped the girl, ‘‘can I trust you 
with what is a matter of life and death? Will you 
protect me from the anger of the baron if I tell you 

what is going on in this dreadful house?” 

“Speak! you can trust me!” was the imperious 
response. “No harm shall come to you through 
confiding in me. I shall at least have more power 
than the person you refer to, and I promise you that 
it shall be exerted in your favour.” 

Thus reassured, Katrina, after a brief struggle with 
herself, found voice to go on. 

* Princess, the baron has caused the prisoner you 
‘eaw last night to be removed to the dungeons beneath 
the castle, where he is slowly torturing him to death. 


‘ 





You promised him that he should be sent safely on 
his way, my lady, and—and—for mercy’s sake, save 
the poor fellow, and let not the stain of murder rest 
on my poor Hugel. When he carried M. Ledru to the 
cavern, at the baron’s command, he supposed that, 
after a few hours, if he still refused to reveal all 
they wish tc know, he weuld be released and sent 
away.” 

“They! who do you mean? ‘You do not presume 
to insinuate that the prince, my husband,’ has any 
share in this basetreachery ?” was the indignant quo 
of her mistress. “ Besides, what can the baron wis 
to know that was not told by the letter Ledru gavetd 
me yesterday ?” 

Katrina shivered at the allusion to the letter, but 
she dared not betray her own share in the deception 
which had been practised against this impetuous 
creature. She faltered: 

“ The baron is cruel as death, my lady. He urges 
my master to do many things that without him he 
would never think of.’ The prince commanded that 
the prisoner should be sent safely on his way, but the 
baron ordered my poor Hugel to take him'to the dun- 
geon first. Don’t blame Hugel, my dear mistress, for 
it was only his t love for me that made him de- 
sire to win the large reward the baron offered him. 
When he found that the man would be left to perish 
he sought me, and entreated me to obtain your inter- 
ference. You were sleeping so soundly that T ven- 
tured to kneel beside you and grasp your hand, that 
the pressure might arouse you,” 

While this explanation was rapidly given the 
princess stood nearly stifling with indignation that 
her plighted word had been considered of no import- 
ance. 


Bitter resentment towards her new kinsman was. 


aroused in her breast, and she cried out: 

“ Has it come to this, so soon after my marriage, 
that a dependent kinsman of my husband's 4 permitted 
to insult mein this shameful manner? I will never 
endure it—never! Assist m6 to make my toilet, 
girl, and then we shall see who has most power in 
this household, the Baron of Ardleim, or the wedded 
wife of its head.” - 

Though trembling in oyety Hs with fear and ex- 
citement, og at tine oper hod in a much 
shorter space of time t usnal princess 
ready to leave her apartment. 

Just as she was about to go forth in quest of her 
husband Prince Ernest came in, looking calm and 
oalling. as if nething unusual were going on near 

m 


was 


He seemed surprised and annoyed at the evident 
state of excitement in which he found his wife, and 


quickly asked . 

“ Whither away so fast,my angel, and why are 
your eyes shining so bors en and your cheeks 
flushed so rosy red ?” 

“A ‘truce to your false compliments, Prince. of 
Berchtols,” she passionately cried. “I would to 
heaven that I had never listened to one. of them, for I 
feel that such weakness is yet to work me woe—woe.” 

“ What can you mean, Gertrude? [left you sleep- 
ing calmly as a summer morning, and I find you 
roused to the fury of a tornado.” 

The princess suddenly recovered her self-control, 
and in a tone of quiet determination she replied ; 

“I will tell you, sir, for I wish you to understand 
what has happened. I have faith in dreams, and I 
have had a very singular one, warning me that some 
evil threatens the young man who was_ brought 
before me last night that he might. give me such 
assurance of your good faith as made me happy—oh, 
most inexpressibly happy. You will not risk undoing 
all that he accomplished for you by refusing to give 
me ocular. demonstration that he is safe and will be 
permitted to return to his own country without delay. 
If that be not done I shall believe that I have been 
deceived by a made-up story, and the author of it is 
to be got rid of, lest he may betray his share in the 
imposition.” 

While she thus spoke the 
e glan 


features perfectly. 

but she, knowing how much depended on her own 
self-control, stood quite impassive behind her lady, 
betraying nothing of the turmoil that was going on 
within her. e , 

The prinee coolly replied : 

* Don’t excite yourself, my Toye, for it is quite un- 
necessary. I will prove to. you, that, one of your 
dreams at least is a baseless vision by producing 
Ledru before you safe and sound. ,,He is of too little 
consequence to give a moment’s uneasiness to your 
highness, and, so far. as I am concerned, I shall be 
glad to send him.on.his way as speedily as may be 
He can serve me by returning to his native land, and 
here he is only a cause of vexation. In, a few mo- 
ments you shall see Ledru, and receive his thanks for 
the interest you take in his fate.” 

She fixed her elear eyes penetratingly upon him, 
and then said: “eye P 


rince commanded his 


once towards Katrina, | 





: 





“TT can trust to your plighted word, Prince Ernest, 
for I am your wediled wife, who has confided he: 
dearest hopes to your truth and hononr.” 

He gallantly kissed her hand, placed her on a seat, 
and quickly left the room. Katrina, in great agita- 
tion, said : 

“Oh, my lady, how much I thank you for not com- 
promising me. How quick witted you were to think 
of that dream.” 

“T did not invent it,” replied'the princéss, drearily, 
“aud Iam now almost sure that ft was sent to meas 
a warning. Yét, beaven forbid, for it was a fearful 
vision, foreshadowing nothing but sorrow to me in 
my tnion with Prince Ernest. Yet, I love him to 
that degree that if it had come to me before our 
marriage I would have refused to belicve that it was 
sent asa warning of evil.” : 

“ Then do hot regard it as'such now, my dear mis- 

tress. If can only rid “yourself of the baron's 
présence benedth the same roof inhabited by you 
aud my master, I believe that all would go well with 
you. Away from him. the prince would be easily 
influenced by so sweet and lovely a woman as you 
are.” 
“ Sweet ! lovely ! Ob, my poor child, how ean you 
utter such flattery as that? I am proad and impe- 
rious as Juno herself ; and if lovely man lovable, 
I am afraid that my unbridled temper deprives me of 
all title to that epithet.” 

There was 2 ‘toné of regret in her voice, as if she 
laménted the faults she had never attempted to cor- 
rect, Steps were heard approaching, aud the princess 
raised Ker hand in a listening attitude, 

Thi ren on, and for half an hour the moments 
etinlbd, nterminable to Katrina, who knew how 
nich wis at stake. 

In the meantime the prince had burst into the room 
of bis uncle, who was just completing his morning 
toilet. 

The baron turned with surprise to the intruder, but 
asked, in his usual even tones: . 

, “What now, Ernest? ‘Has that fire demon of yours 
again driven you to me for aid against her encroach- 
ments ?- You look as if so portentous have 
occurred?" * ®* 

* Dismiss your valet,” replied his nephew, in French, 
“and I will explain.” 

Atanod from the baron the man disappeared, and 
with some appearance of eagerness, the baron said : 

“Now, what is it? Your face tells a strange story.” 

“Does it—well, it reveals the trath, then. Lady 
Gertrude insists that she the power of pre- 
science, and I really begin to believe her. She has 
dreamed of the extremity to which our prisoner is re- 
duced, and she demands that I shall produce him be- 
fore her, and let Kér assuré Lierself that he is safely 
sent upon his way.” 

“ But, my dear Ernest, you surely did not consent 
to such an absurd requirement as that? Why shall 
the princess be permitted to interfere with my arrange- 
ments? As to her prescience, that is all nonsense. 
She only chooses to see for herself thatthe pledges you 
gave were-not Violated, that is all.” 

A heavy frown gathered ou Prince Exnest’s brow, 
and he hastily said: 

“ Por reasons of my own, which seem to me good, 
I do not wish to haye another explosion between my 
wife and myself before we are safe in my own Castle. 
As long as Blom remains with her it will not be safe 
to let her understand her true position, The woman 
is heartily sick of her experience since we ieft Vienna, 
and I have had a note from ler this morning entreat- 
ing me to make arrangements for her immediate re- 
turn there, as she is most unwilling to go on to Berch- . 
tols. Now, it has occurred to.me that it will be as 
well to send her back in company with this Ledru. 
Whén she reaches the end of her journey Blom will 
be sure to write back assuring her mistress of the 
man’s safety that far. That will satisfy Gertrude, 
and we can have him taken in hand as svon after he 
leaves. Vienna as may be unecessary to my interests.” 

“ Ab, Dah! but I have not yet brought him to the 
last test. I bave not satisfied myself as to whether 
he has told the truth about the suicide of Ledru.” 

“Tt seems to mé that you can never satisfy yourself 
of that without letting the man die;.I saw him an 
hour ago, and he still adheres to the same old story. 
You must give.up to me in this, uncle, for it is to my 
interest to spare this man for a season. It seems to 
me all important to keep Gertrude in a good humour 
till we bave her safe at Berchtols.” 

After a few moments of thought the baron reluct- 
antly replied : : 

“You may be right ; and after all it does not signify 
much. I have seen. how beautifully the vampire 
works, and enjoyed the slow tortures of the obstinate 
wretch she s0 affectionately embraced, I say, Ernest, 

in Oue eondition I'll give my victim up, and | is, 


1m 
vt Bike a "4 7, of this wn and have it con- 

veyed to Berchtols., ° 68 of its mechanism w: 
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The prince faintly smiled. 

“T scarcely think that the Duchess of Lindorf 
would object to such a spoliation even if she were 
aware of the existence of the statue. I consent to re- 
move it, provided you consent to spare Ledru this 
time. e shall yet find opportunities of testing, the 
murderous qualities of the statue more at our leisure, 
for it shall be packed and sent off with our other lug- 
gage. I will go at once and order the release of the 
prisoner and Lave him stimulated till he isin a con- 
dition to be presented before the princess.” 

“Pshaw! the fellow has suffered little, save in his 
mind. The tyfling pin scratches given him by my 
beauty only punctured the skin, and he has not lost 
two ounces of blood since Iso cleverly entrapped him 
into herarms. By the time Hugel gets him upstairs 
I will come to his room and.see how he has borne the 
ordeal,” 

(To be continued.) 


fe 


MARIE THE PAUPER. 


DuninG the “Reign of Terror ” in France there 
were many deeds of daring performed, even by women, 
and many noble examples of affection exhibited. 

The very streets of Paris were deluged with human 
blood, but near the guillotine it ran in gushing tor- 
rents. 

One dark morning an unusual number of the aris- 
tocracy had been marched forth, and countless heads 
rolled from the block. 

A gaping multitude stood by, and with shouts rent 
the air as the aristocracy were thus butchered. 

Among the.assembled multitude, that dreary morn- 
ing, were twofemales, One of them was plainly clad, 
while a cloak was thrown around her, with which she 
kept her features nearly concealed. 

ut aclose observation would betray the fact that 
the woman had been weeping. 

Hereyes wereinflamed and red, and she gazed eagerly 
apon the platform, while a shudder passed. over her 
frame as each shock of the glittering knife severed 
the head from the body of someone who had been un- 
fortunate enough to fall under the ban of the leaders. 

he face.of the woman was very beautiful, and she 
was .young—certainly not more than sixteen or 
sighteen years of age. 

The other female was quite different in character. 
Ger face was fair, but there was a brazen expression 
about it. She was clad in rags, and as each fell 
she would dance, and in various ways express her de- 
light, and then exclaimed: } 

“There falls another aristocrat, who. refused me 
charity when I humbly sued to him!” 

Each expression of the kiud would ereate a laugh 
from.those who heard her. But any thoughtful per- 
son must wonder how one so. young could have be- 
come so depraved. 

The first female watched this creature for a few 
moments, and then pressing ber way to ler side, abe 
laid her hand upon the shoulder of the wretch, and 
whispered : 

“ Would you like to become rich at once?” 

The female in rags turned about with a look. of 
surprise, burst into a loud laugh, and then replied : 

“ Of course I would.” 

“ Foliow me, and you shall be,” 

“Enough. Lead on.” ; 

It was with considerable difficulty that the females 
extricated themselves from the crowd; but they did 
so at length, and then the first female asked of the 
other : 

“ What shall I call you?” 

“Oh! I’m called Pauper Marie.” 

** You live by begging ?” 

“Yes; but what's your name,and what do you 
want?” 

“ My name is Marie, the same as your own.” 

“ Are you an aristocrat ?” 

{It does not matter. Jf you know where we can 
find a room lead me to it, and you shall have 
gold.” 

The pauper led the way into a narrow and filthy 
street, and then down into a cellar, and inte a, dark 
and filthy room. , 

The other female could not, bat feel a sickening 
sensation creep over her, but she recovered, herself. 
After contemplating for a time the apartment and 
what it contained she asked : 

“ Are you well known in Paris ?” 

“ Yes. Everybody knows Marie the Pauper.” 

“ Are you known to Robespierre?_, If so I want; to 
make a bargain with you.” 

“Tam, What do you wish?” 

“ You see my clothing is better than yonr own, and 
I wish to exchange with you, I want, yon to consent 
to remain here, and not to show yo at all for a 





short time, or until I come to you again... As recom- 
pense for aiding me I will give you a, thousand 
trancs,and when I come back 1 will give you a thou- 


sand more, As security for my return take this 
ring, 

The lady drew a diamond ring from her finger, and 
gave it to the pauper. Then she handed her a purse 
containing gold. 

The girl appeared a little puzzled, and asked: 

“ Well, what are you going to do with my dress? ” 
2 IT want to put it on, and go where I first met 
you.’ 

“Oh, I understand now. You want to see the 
chopping go on, and you are afraid you will be taken 
for an aristocrat if you wear that dress, You want 
to represent me.” 

and I want to look as near like you as pos- 
sible.” . 

“Well, that won't be very difficalt. Your hair 
and eyes, and even your mouth, is like mine: Your 
face is too white, though. But you can alter that with 
a little dirt.” 

They exchanged dresses, and soon the young, rich, 
and noble. Marie de Nantes was clad in the rags of 
Marie the Pauper of Paris. 

The history of Marie de Nantes was a sad one. 
Her father and two brothers had fallen victims to the 
remorseless fiends of the Revolution, and a third and 
last brother had been seized. But of his fate she was 
ignorant, although she. expected that it would, be 
similar to that of her other relatives. He had been 
torn from her side but a few hours before. 

After the exchange had been made the pauper 
looked on the stockingless and shoeless feet and ankles 
of the lady, and said: 

“That will never do. Your feet are too white and 
delicate. Let me arrange matters.” 

In a few moments Marie was prepared, and in the 
filth and rags she merged into the street. 

She now took her course back towards the guillo- 
tine, and at length reached the square where the bloody 
work was still going on. 

Gradually she forced her way through the crowd, 
and nearer and nearer she came tu the scaffold. 

She even forced a laugh at several remarks she 
heard around her, but those laughs sounded strangely. 
She now stood within a few feet of the platform. 
She swept it with her eyes. 

Her brother was not there. 

The cry was now raised: 

“ Here comes another batch.” 

Her heart fluttered violently, and she felt a faintness 
come over her as she heard the tramp of the doomed 
men approaching. 

The crowd opened‘as the body of men passed. 
Marie gazed among them. 

A low cry escaped her. 

Her brother was there. 

But he walked proudly and fearlessly forward, and 
ascended the very steps which led to the block. 

Up to this moment the strength of poor Marie 
had failed her, and she was unable to put her resolve 
into execution. 

But now a sister's love swelled up in her breast, 
and she recovered her strength. 

She sprang forward, bursting through the line of 
guard, and ran up the steps, ’ 

Grasping her brother by the hand, she cried : 

“ What does this mean? It is only the aristocracy 
that are to die.” 

“Away, woman!” exclaimed one of the execu- 
tioners. 

“No. I will not away until you tell me why my 
brother is here, ‘and thus bound.” 

* Your brother?” was the echo. 

“ Yes, this is my brother.” 

“ Well, who are. you 2?” 

“Tam Marie. Don’t you know me?” 

“The pauper?” 

“ Aye ” 

“ But this is not. your brother ?” 

“Itis. Ask him--ask bim !” 

Young Antonio de Nantes had turned a scornful 
gaze upon the maiden, but a light passed at once 
across his face, and he murmured: 

“Oh, my sister!” 

“Is this your brother?” asked Robespierre of the 
Ma «sy pauper, advancing near her. 

“It is.” 

“ But his name is down differently.” 
rr i q hen you.are mistaken. He is my brother. Ask 
* Does. Marie speak the truth ?” asked Robespierre. 

“ She does,” was the brother’s reply. 

“ And you are not De Nantes?” 

“JT tell you I am her brother.” 

“ Why did you not tell us this before ?” 

“J attempted to speak, but was silenced.” 

“ But you might have declared yourself.” 

“You would not have believed me.” 

“ But your dress ?” 

‘It belonged to an aristocrat. Perhaps to him for 
whom I was taken.” 








gazed earnestly into his face. Then he approached 

iy and looked steadily in her eyes for a short 
me, 

It was a moment of trial for the poor girl. She 

trembled in spite of all her efforts to be calm. She 

almost felt that she was lost, when the human fiend, 

whose word was law, turned and said: 

“ Release the man.” 

The chains were instantly removed, and Antonio 

de Nantes walked down from the scaffold, followed 

by his sister, while the shouts of those around rent 

the air, for they supposed it was a commoner who had 

thus been saved. 

The young man worked his way through the 

crowd as rapidly as possible, leading Marie. 

They had scarcely escaped it before the poor girl 

fainted, from the intensity of her feelings. 

The brother scarcely knew what to do, but a hand 
was laid upon his arm, and a voice said: 

“Bring her, to my room again. She will be safe 
there.” 

The brother conveyed her to the apartment of the 
pauper, and asked of her: 

Have you seen the female before ?” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” returned the pauper. 
“She borrowed my clothes to save her lover. She 
has done it, and I am glad.” 

Before the noble sister returned to consciousness 
the brother had learned all. 

When she did so they both sought secure quarters, 
after rewarding the beggar girl as had been pro- 
mised. 

“Do you think Robespierre was really deceived ?” 
asked Marie de Nantes. 

“ T think not,” returned the brother. 

“Then why did he order your release?” 

“He saw your plan. He admired your courage. 
Could a fiend have done less?” 

“ Perhaps this was the case. But if so it was a deed 
of mercy, and the only one that man ever did,” 

“ You are right.” 

Antonio de Nantes was not again arrested, and lived 
happily with that sister who had so nobly periled Ler 
own life to save him by representing the “ Pauper of 
Paris.” a 





BREECH-LOADERS IN Russia.—The Russian Minis- 
tec of War has ordered the conversion of 162,000 
muskets into breech-loaders. ‘I'he work is to be ex- 
ecuted at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, Odesssa, 
Wilna, and Warsaw. 

Fatse WEIGHTS AND MrAsurns.—Seventy-one 
South London tradesmen have been fined for havinz 
in their possession unjust weights, scales, and mea- 
sures. ‘I'he black list comprised seventeen licensed 
victuallers and beer retailers, ten chandilers, nineteen 
bakers, eleven butchers, three coal and potato dealers, 
nine ers and cheesemongers, one ham-and-beef 
shop keeper, and one fishmonger. The fines inflicted 
amounted to £131 12s. 6d. 

Lorp Brron’s Lasts.—Mr. Wm. Swift, Lord 
Byron's bootmaker, recently died at Southwell, Notts, 
at the advanced age of eighty-six. Swift gave the 
lasts of Lord Byron to the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Wildman, ‘the purchaser of Newstead Abbey, and 
Mrs. Wildman presented the lasts to the Nottingham 
Museum. It is a singular coincidence that Miss 
Pigot (one of the earliest friends of Byron) died only 
a few days before Swift. 

IncrEASE OF INSANITY.—It need not excite sur- 
prise to read that three large asylums for the county 
of Middlesex are full, and that extended accommo- 
dation for the insane poor is urgently required all 
over England. The subject is now under the serious 
consideration cf the Commissioners in Lunacy, who 
will advise the Home Office. The question before 
them is not so simple as it mayseem. A very general 
feeling has arisen that the system of building enor- 
mous and expensive asylums has been carried far 
enough, and that the lunatic aud idiot poor may be 
better cared for, at least expense, in smaller build- 
ings or in privatedwellings. It must not be thought 
that insanity<isincreasing because more asylums are 
required, ‘The improved modern treatment has done 
much to diminish the number of lunatics, who are 
not now in greater numerical proportion to the popu- 
lation than they were ten years ago. 

Asstivence oF Roman Womey.—The ancient 
Romanus, in some respects, were in advance of the 
present age in their practical physiological knowledge. 
This was specially the casein the habits of the women. 
They seemed to be fully aware of the fact that a 
hardy: race must be bern of healthful mothers, and 
consequently any usage or practice likely to affect 
injuriously the health of women was viewed by the 
State with suspicion, The muscles were systemati- 
cally educated. Frequent bathing was required by 
law. Large bath-houses were established, which 
were places of common resert. For several centuries 
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fora Roman mother to drink igtextenting liquors, 
At the time of our Saviour on earth, and fo 
period after, it was considered. infamous for a Roman 
to taste wine. For a guest to offer a glass of wine 
to one of the women of the household was looked upon 
as a deep insult, as it implied a want of chastity on 
her part. History records several instances where 
women were put to death by their husbands because 
they smelt of “tometum.” The consequenees of this 
hysical training and abstinence from all intoxicating 
uor was, that the Romans were noted for their en- 
durance and strength. Had we the same habi 
wit) our superior Obristian civilization, we. shoul 
astonish the world by our physical health and 
strength. 








FACETI£. 


Tr a toper and a gallon of whisky were Ieft to- 
gether, which would be drunk first ? 

OmitTED FROM THE BLUE Boox.— When Sergeant 
Catchley is unable to enlist any more country bump- 
kins he retires to the Blue Boar, and recruits himself. 

DIFFICULT TO PLEASE. 

Jobn came in out of humour to supper. There 
were some brown bread crusts on the table; John 
wanted some white bread. 

“John,” said his mother, ‘‘eat that bread this mo- 
ment, do you hear?” 

“TI won't, so. I won't touch it.” 

“ Well, then, let it alone.” 

“T won't let it alone, nother, a0.” 

“Do as you please, John.” 

“I won't do as I please, so.” 

Men are most struck with form and character, 
women with intellect; perhaps it should be said with 
attainments. But happily, after marriage, sense comes 
to make weight for us. 

Nor Quire tue Same.—A man lately heard an- 
other gravely inform two eomrades that a seventy-four 
pounder is a cannon that sendsa pound ball exactly 
seventy-four miles. 

CrirppaGe.— When a small boy turns knave and 
steals a lump of sugar out of the basin, it is a mere 
turn-up whether he “ gets one ” for his knob, or shows 
you two for his heels. 

Tae Errecr er ApvVeErTIzING.—A man a short 
distance out from the City says that no one need tell 
him that advertizing won't cause a big rush, for he 
advertized ten bushels of grapes for sale, and the 
next morning there wasn’t one left—the boys stole 
‘em all. 

Ticer-HuntinG.—A Frenchman, who had; been 
in India, speaking of tiger-hunts, pleasantly remarks, 
“ When ze Frenchman hunt ze tigare, ah ! ze. sport 
is grand, magnifique! but, wen ze tigare hunt ze 
Frencliman, oue! zereis ze very devil to pay !” 

OnesenF First.—A Scotch old maid who was 
asked to subscribe to raise men for the king, during 
the Peninsular War, answered. ‘‘ Indeed, l’ll do no 
such thing ;I never could raise a man for myself, and 
I am not going to raise men for King George.” 

AraBiAN Courtsnipr.—An Arabian having brought 
a blush to a maiden’s cheek by the earnestness of his 
gaze, said to her, “My looks have planted roses in 
your cheeks; why forbid me to gatherthem? The 
law permits him who sows to reap a harvest.” 


Rer.ections.—" Have ye got any reflection?” 
said an old toper to a tobacconist. “Any reflection ! ” 
answered the astonished man. “ Yes, any reflection. 
The preacher told me to chew the quid of reflection, 
and I thought that I would try it; but if ye haven't 
got it here I'll bave to go somewhere else for it.” 

Aw Extecant TransLation.—A gentleman ordered 
a rocking-chair, which was received by his wife, a 
lady precise in her speech. Upon making @ trial of 
the chair, the gentleman expressed his great satisfac- 
tion with it, when his wife remarked, “ The man said 
its equilibrium was very accurately adjusted.” “ Did 
he really say that—those very words? ” inquired the 
husband. “Why no, not exactly,” replied the lady; 
“ but he said it joggled just right! ” 

Very Lrxetxy.—Other nations pray for rain as 
we do. In a season of great drought in Paris a 
schoolmaster, at the head of his pupils, marched out 
of Schiraz ia procession to pray for rain. A stranger 
asked whither they were going. . The tutor told him, 
and said, “ He doubted not but God would listen to 
the prayers of these innocent children.” ‘* My friend,” 
said the traveller, “if that were the case I fear there 
would be no school-masters left alive,” 

Crocopite's Eces.—A Paris correspondent tells of 
a learned savant connected with the Jardin des 
Plantes, who has been trying for some time, but 
_umsuccessfully, to hatch three crocodile eggs (two of 
them white and one red), presented to him by a 
traveller,returned from the East. The failure of the 
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learned doctor to hatch these eggs, which he ¢arried 
constantly in bis bosom for the. last. seven months, 
wrapped in a flannel waistcoat, especially donned for 
that purpose, is attributed to the fact of their. being 
billiard-balls, abstracted from a room at Cairo. 

Wuar is the difference. between, celery and salary? 
The, one you must bank before you can get. it, the 
other you must get before you can bank it. 


A OouNTRYMAN ON THE Onieny oF Srrcigs.—-A 
Yorkshiréman, who had attended a meeting of a 
learned society, was asked by s friend what the gen- 
tlemen had been saying. “ Well,” “he replied, “I 
don't exactly «know: they::ssid many | things’ I 
couldn’t understand. But there was one thing’ I 
‘thowt IL made out. They believe that we have come 
from monkeys; and I thowtas how .some of -’em 
beset getting back again te where they came 

rom. 

A Retort Wort Kyowme.—A man whomar- 
ries‘a rich wife must expect to have it flung in his 
teeth. We have heard of a retort, however, which’ 
we think must have for ever silenced such thrusts. A 
gentleman who had the misfertune to marry @ for- 
tune was once exhibiting the fine points of his horse 
toa friend: “My horse, if you please,” said his wife; 
“my money bought that horse.” ‘Yes, madam,” re~ 
plied the husband, bowing ; “and your money bought 
me too.” 

LATEST FROM HANWELL. 

Q. If Othello had been lamer than Scipio Africanus, 
why would Desdemona have resembled Lucy Ashton ? 

A. Because sli¢ would have been the Bride of 
Lamer-Moor.— Punch. 

AN HONOURABLE PROFESSION IN FRANCE. 

The following announcement.in the Post suggests 
a high idea of the dignity of the French Bar: 

“THe Bar AND THE TuRF IN FraNcE.—The 
French Council of Advocates has decided that to be a 
member of the Jockey Olub is incompatible with the 
profession of a barrister.” 

The Jockey Club is an institution which has for 
one of its objects that of keeping the Turf as clear as 
possible of rascals. This, of course, cannot be the 
reason why the French advocates consider member- 
ship of that body incompatible with the forensic pro- 
fession. Their objection to the Jockey Club must be 
supposed to rest on the belief that it does not succeed 
sufficiently well in its endeavours to keep the Turf 
honourable. Hence follows the inference that the Bar 
of France has fixed for itself a very high standard of 
honour. Accordingly we suppose that no French 
barrister would ever condescend’ to accept a brief on 
behalf of a notorious quack, for example, bringing 
his action for libel against a critic who had called 
him a scoundrel. So, neither, we presume, would an 
honourable member of the French Bar deign to 
undertake the cause of the plaintiff in an obviously 
speculative action for breach of promise of marriage; 
for whet black-leg can be farther below the dignity of 
a true gentleman than a ‘gentleman of the long 
robe” who suffers his tongue to be hired as an instru- 
ment of extortion ?— Punch. 


b——————  _ ______} 


Tue Snmer Guy.—With regard to remuneration 
for the invention of the Snider gun the Secretary of 
State proposes to give a reward of £15,000 in all, un- 
less it should fail when tested by being placed in the 
hands of the troops—an ordeal to which it has not 
yet been submitted. 

Errects OF CLEANLINESS.—With what care and 
attention do the feathered race wash themselves and 
put their plumage in order! And how perfectly neat, 
clean and elegant do they appear! Among the beasts 
of the field we find that those which are the most 
cleanly are generally the most gay and cheerful, or 
distinguished by a certain air of tranquillity and con- 
tentment; and singing birds are always remarkable 
for the neatness of their plumage. So great is the 
effect of cleanliness on man that it extends even to 
his moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do we believe thera ever was a person 
scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a con- 
summate villain. 

Pieasure.—When the question is raised, what is 
pleasure? a moment's thought will convince us that 
the thing in itself is indefinable. Analyze it as we 
may, we very quickly come to something which de- 
fies analysis. What can wé say more about the seuse 
of pleasure than that it is the sense of pleasure? If 
you ask me, said Augustine, ‘what is time? - I do not 
know; but I know quite well if you do not ask me. 
And so of pleasure, we have all felt it—we know it 
when it comes; but we cannot describe it, savein 
terms that go on vainly each other. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the object of an inquiry inte 
the nature of pleasure? * *  * The best reply is a 
host of other questions. What ‘s life? what is elec- 
tricity ? what is heat and what is motion? and what 





is meant, by science of things which are not to be de- 
fined? ‘An electric spark is an electric spark ; we can- 
not define it, any more than we ean define the thrill of 
pleasure. Itisin our, power only to define what are 
the laws and conditions under which the spark is pro- 
duced, what are its antecedents, and what are its con- 
sequences. So of heat, so of life itself, and so of 
pleasure. We know them not in themselves, but in 
their relations. It is the utmost of our science to 
trace theif revolutions.—The Gay Science. By E. J. 





STATISTICS. 


Frencn Sarewreck Sratisties.—T he’ Union pub- 
lishes a statement from which it appears that onl 
1862 to 1865 there oceurred 986 shipwrecks or 
disasters at sea. The crews of the vessels amounted 
in the aggregate -to -3,280--men;--1,853 of whom 
perished. Of. the, disasters registered, 598 were 
caused by’ the state of thé weather; 107: by negli- 
gence, want of experience; or bad management; 240 
by overloading, ‘bad riggivg, or defects of construe- 
tion. There were two’ explosions, one case of 
barratry, one fire; and 127 cases owing to unknown 
causes. There were 28 collisions. 


Imports aND Exrorts.—The quantity of un- 
ht bar iron imported in the month of October 
last was 8,505 tons against 6,597 tons in the same 
month of 1865, and 5,751 tons in October, 1864. The 
importations of unwrought steel in the same month of 
the three years have ' in October, 1866, 8,505 
tons; 1865, 6,597 ‘tons, and 1864, 5,751 tons. The 
quantities im in the ten months of the 
three ending the 31st October liave been, of bar 
iron, in 1864, 89,841 tons; 1865, 35,621 tons; and 
1866, 49,013 tons. Of unwrought steel in the ten 
months, 5,598, 4,351, and 3,402 tons respectively. 
The exports of pig and puddled iron for the ten 
months ending 3ilst Octeber have been—in 1864, 
897,914 tons; in 1865, 455,266 tons; and‘in 1866, 
417,331 tons; the declared ‘valie, 1,215,6682., 
1,316,2297., and 1,308,9042. respectively. The ex- 
ports of bar, angle, bolt and rod iron for the ten 
months are a Jess quantity (225,771 tonsin 1866) than 
that exported for the corresponding period in 1864; 
but a considerable increase upon the quantity exported 
in the same portion of 1865. ‘The exports of railroad 
iron show a progressive increase for the ten months 
of the three years, and bad reached to 430,141 tons 
in the 4 — of i Wire also shows an 
‘increase @ quantity ‘exported; and castings 
67,844 tons—a decrease of about 5,000 tons, as com- 
pared with the ten months of 1865. Hoops, sheets, 
and boiler-plates (115,029 tons) show an increased 
exportation of abotit 22,000 tons, ag compared with 
the same period last'year. Wrought iron of all sorts 
also shows @ considerable pr a Py dg 
the three periods; in the ten ‘mo 
reached 111,641 tons, of a declared value of 2,252, 5387. 
The declared value of the pig and puddled iron ex- 
ported in the first ten months of 1866 is 1,308,9052. ; 
of bar, angle, bolt and rod iron, 1,941,324/:; of tail- 
road iron, 3,578,8982.; of wire, 888,659/.; of castings, 
624,8251, and of hoops, sheets, and boiler-plates, 
1,513,311. The total exports of iron and unwronght 
steel for the ten months—1,424,738 tons—is a large 
increase upon the same periods in the two preceding 
yeats. The declared value of the quantity exported 
in the'ten months of 1866 is 12,566,262/. The cop- 
per and brass exported for the three periods of ten 
months are—in 1864, 607,943 owt.; in 1865, 574/000 
ewt., and in 1866, 524,229 cwt. The declared value 
of the last-named quantity is 2,442,118%. ' The expor- 
tation of steam-engines and other machin has 
declined. In the ten months ending respectively the 
81st October, 1864, 1865 and 1866, the declared valaes 
have been—of steam-engines exported,’ 1,264;7941., 
1,669,4362., and 1,400,507/.; of other serts of machi- 
nery, 2,599,159/., 2,783,824/., and 2,537,630/. 


Oorrep From THE ORIGINAL.—An English gentle- 
man, wanting a dessert-service of porcelain made after 
@ particular pattern, sent over to China a specimen 
dish, that it should be exactly copied for the 
whole service. It unfortunately happened that in 
the dish‘ so ‘sent over the Chinese manufacturer dis- 
covered a crack ; the consequence was that the entire 
service sent over to the party ordering’it bad a crack 
in each article, carefully copied from the original. 

How to Licut a Dark Room.—If, in a very 
dark street or lane, we look out of a window with the 
eye in the same plane as the outer face of the wall in 
which the window is placed, we shall see the whole of 
the sky by which the apartment can be illuminated. 
If we now withdraw the eye inwards we shall gra- 
dually lose sight-of the sky till it a disappears, 
which ‘may take place when the eye is only six or 
eight inches from its first position. In such a case the 
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apartment is illuminated only by the light reflected 
from the opposite wall er the sides of the stones 
which form the window; because, if the glass of the 
window be six or eight inches within the wall, as it 
generally is, not a ray of light ean fall upon it. If 
we. now remove, oar w wand, substitute another 
in which: all the panes of ‘glass are ground«on the 
outside, and flush with the euter wall; the light from 


the remotest parts of the wall will be introduced into | poi 


the. apartment, reflected from the innumerable faces 
or facets which the rough grinding of the glass has 
produced. The whole window will appearas if the 
sky were beyond it, and from every point of this lu- 
minous surface light will radiate into all parts of the 
room. 

GENERAL Peet has introduced a great improve- 
ment in the army. Hitherto’ a married soldier, 
whether a non-commissioned officer or a te, has, 
when on detached duty, had the burthen thrown upon 
him of maintaining bis wife and family in the garri- 
son which he has temporarily left. By a recent order 
of the War Office this is no longer to be the case. 
The wife and. family are to be allowed rations out of 
the Government stores, or, if preferred, the wife is to 
receive 8d. and each of the children 1}. per day in- 
stead. 


[a ae. - --.- _ -] 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oats. Eatinc Pouttry.—When a cat is seen to 
catch chickens, tie one around her neck, and make her 
wear it for two or three days. ‘Fasten it securely, for 
she will make incredible efforts to get rid of it. Be 
firm for that time, and the cat is cured ; she will never 
again desire to touch a bird. 

Senzor Pras.—The following is a list of the best 
twélve varieties of select peas. The dates at which they 
may be gathered, if all sown the same day early in 
February, are appended. Those mar! with an 
asterisk are considered the best six :—First crop," first 
week of June; Emperor, third week in June; Ad- 
vancer," third week in June; Veitch’s Perfection,* 
first week in July; Princess Royal," first week in 
July; General Wyndham, second week in July ; Mac- 
lean’s Wonderful," fourth week in July; Knight's Tall 
Green, July to October; British Queen,* July to Oc- 
tober’; Competitor, Jaly and August; Champion of 
England, July to September; Hurst’s Princess Royal, 
end of July to October. It must always be remem- 
bered that our seasons vary much, and that soils and 
other circumstances influence the period of the matura- 
tion of peas, so that all we can for in the way of 
reliable data are figures illustrative of the relative 
maturation and endurance of the several varieties. 

SAGE TEA. 

The Chinese are so partial to a decoction of dried 
sage leaves that they absolutely give four pounds of 
their best tea for every pound of Salvia officinalis, 
which, you know, is our common garden sage. Medi- 
cal men have long been aware of its medicinal pro- 
perties ; it is stomachic cordial and nervine. It facili- 
tates digestion and accelerates the general circulation ; 
it may in fact be classed A 1 amongst nervous reme- 
dies, and safely prescribed in all cases of hysteria ori- 
ginating in derangement of the nervous f ; 
therefore, the Glasgow clergyman who described it as 
‘Sone of the trash tribe, a perfect abomination, good 
for nothing, used by fools for stuffing ducks, who 
feed for apoplexy,” must, in my opinion, have been a 
perfect goose, and deserved to have been well seasoned 
with it, and then roasted. 

The sage is » native of the South of Europe, and 
the period of its introduction into our gardens is hid 
in obseurity. Its generic name is derived from salven 
(to be well), referring, of course, to its penny ctl 

rties; it was a great favourite with ancient Escu- 

modern practitioners in England rarely pre- 
scribe it—the Chinese are evidently a in advance 
of us, There is a salvia, a native of B , the &. ver- 
benaca; it is very aromatic, and a mucilage produced 
from its seeds, when put ander the eyelids for a few 
moments, will envelope any dust or sand secreted 
there and bring it out—therefore, it is‘ often called 
Occulus christi, elear eye, or wild clary.. The flowers: 
of the glutinous sage are used in Holland to flavour 
Rhenish wines; and there is a sage, a native of Candia, 
called the apple-bearing sage, beesuse it is infested 
with an insect which produces excrescences as large as 
oak galls. ‘ 

So impressed am I with the virtues of sage tea that 
I intend taking it, having seriously consulted my 
medical man on the propriety thereof, and he assured, 
me that if it did not do me any good, it could not do 
me any harm—more, I think, can. be said of most 
medicines. A gentleman who has been staying in 
China, and who has frequently partaken of it there 
“ass tonic in form of tea, writes, “The longer I use 
it, the better I like it.” 

Most people know the old story of the toad’s com: 








Hength,” finished, 


municating a poisonous quality to the sage; there is 
no doubt that toads. do frequent sage beds, for this 
reason—sage leaves from their glutinous character 
are very apt to collect insects; they are caught as a 
bird is by bird-lime, and toads go there to feed on 
them. I am, therefore, very careful in ordering that 
sage leaves be well washed before they are used for 
culinary purposes,'not that I am afraid of the toad’s 
son. H.W. 
ghetrielieeniataieattoeningy 


SUMMER IN THE HEART. 


Let grim Winter blow his trumpet 
On the mountain’s snowy steep; 

Let the Ocean’s savage anthems 
On the trembling ‘beaches sweep, 

And the demons of the Northland 
From their icy caverns leap: 

We may laugh at all the terror, 
Loving still the clouded clime ; 

Feeling that the clouds are only 
Por a very little time— 

Stormy trumpet, savage anthem, 
Tn their awfulness sublime: 


Having on the.poor com: ; 
Turning no one from the door ; 
Dropping nurture in their thin palms 
That implore alittle store, 
Till the Winter-wail of Nature 
Dies, in light, along the shore. 
So we take very revel 
In the storms that round us dart, 
Fall of God’s great clouded glory 
On the mountain, in the mart; 
While, in spite of roseless Winter, 
Summer blooms within the — w 





GEMS. 
Few men get their life-labour accomplished with- 
out some sore heartaches. 


Tue man who builds a house that he has not the 
means to pay for, simply provides a home to run 
away from. 

Wat men want: is not talent, but purpose ; in 
ether words, not the power to achieve, but the will to 
labour. As labour is the arch elevator of man, so 
patience is the essence of labour. 

Tue Secret.—It is not great wealth or high sta- 
tion which makes a man happy. Many of the most 
wretched beings on earth have both; but it is a 
radiant, sunny spirit, which knows how to bear little 
trials and enjoy little comforts, and which thus ex- 
tracts happiness from every incident of life. 

An Exegant Exrsact.—Oh, who in the course of 
his life has not felt. some joy without security and 
without a morrow, when life seems concentrated in 
oné short hour, whieh we would wish to make 
éternal, and which we feel sli away, minute by 
minute, while we listen to pendulum whieh 
counts the seconds, or look at the hand which seoms 
to gallop o’er the dial, or watch a carriage-wheel of 
which each turn abridges distance, or hearken to the 
splashing of a prow that distances the waves and 
brings us nearer to the shore, where we must descend 
from the. heaven of our dreams on the bleak and 
barren strand of harsh reality ? 


—————————_— 


Mrvytent.—There is something beautiful and 
sublime in the hush of midnight. The myriad quiet 
sleepers. laying down each his burden, insensible 
alike to joy and sorrow; helpless alike—the strong 
man as the infant; and over all the sleepless Eye 
which since the world began has never lost sight of 
ene pillowed head. Thoughts like these come to us 
in our wakeful night hours with an almost painful 
intensity. ‘Then only eternity seems real, and every- 
day.life a fable. But, morning comes, and the stir 
and hum of life chase these thoughts away, as the 
sun dries up the dew-drops, which, like our theughts, 
performed their reviving mission ere they departed. 

Tue, Unirep States 20-1xcu. Gux.—Another 20- 
inch gun bas: been cast at the Fort Pitt Works, Pitts- 
burg, Mkse pig metal used was the Bloomfield Juni- 
ata. It was melted in three furnaces: the first con- 
tained 63,000 lb., the second 40,000, and the’ third 
87,000. or 140,000 Ib. in all. The furnaces were fired 
at 4.80 Amand tapped at 10.25 p.u.; time of run- 
ning twenty-one minutes: ‘Temperature of the air 
inside foundry, 48 es; temperature of the water 
after passing through the core-barrel, 57 degrees. 
This run is not quite so long as the first one of the 
game. bore cast at these works, the dimensions of 


which were as follows:— Weight, rough, 170,000 Ib. ; 
t, finished, 115,000 lb. Length, rough, 300 in. ; 
2484 1. Diameter—maximum, 
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rough, 65in.; maximum, finished; 64 in. ; minimum, 
rough, 48 in. ; minimum, finished, 34in. Bore, 20 in.; 
depth of bore, 210in. Weight of solid shot, 1,000 Ib. ; 
charge of powder, 80 Ib. Another 20-inch gun is 
nearly finished, and will in a few days be ready for 
the Government. It is designed for the navy. 
Pusitic Works 1x Hoiianp.—The Dutch Go- 
vernment, with a view to unite the network of rail- 
ways with the islands of Walcheren and Zind 
Beveland, as. well as the port of Flushing, have 
undertaken to close, by meansof a viaduct, the eastern 
arm of the Scheldt. It flows entirely in Dutch ter- 
ritory, and being of little depth, is only frequented by 
small coasting vessels. At the same time the Cabinet 
ofthe Hague, by a stipulation in the Treaty of 1839, 
are obliged to leave open for navigation the waters 
between the Scheldt and Rhine; it now offers to 
make a new. route between those..two rivers by 
means of a large canal just constructed in the island 
of Zind Beveland,: and thus the two arms (of the 
Scheldt are in communication with each other below 
the dam. This canal is ten kilometres in length, and 
A epg aae with two locks, and is to be free from any 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two hundred and sixty-five horses have been en- 
tered for next year’s Derby. 

Great floods, with heavy rains, are said to have 
prevailed at Melbourne during October. 

Tue fact of the Prince of Wales having passed 
through Paris without paying a visit to the Emperor 
has given rise to many strange surmises. 

Ir is said that English speculators are buying up 
the milk on the Continent, reducing it by a drying 
process to powder, importing it to England, and mix- 
ing it with water for use. 

Tur great desert of Sahara is in process of trans- 
formation into a garden. Every day new oases are 
produced by the multiplication of artesian wells, which 
supply vast quantities of water. 

We have reason to believe that H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales has consented to act as President of the 
Committee formed for organizing the reception of the 
Belgian riflemen who are expected to be present at 
the next Wimbledon meeting. 

Tx Floral Hall, at the side of Covent Garden Opera 
House, is to be converted into a skating-saloon for the 
winter months. The idea is a very excellent one, 
and the patronage to the novelty, if well managed, 
will be large. 

Tue year 1866 may be considered as one of the 
most remarkable years in the annals of agriculture in 
Russia. No harvest to be compared to it for plenty 
can be remembered, especially in the southern pro- 
vinees of Russia. The quality, however, of the corn, 
although excellent, has been surpassed in other years. 

Sreev Rams w France.—The use of steel rails 
is extending in France, thanks to the great reduction 
in their cost. In 1859 one of the great French railway 
companies paid £37 12s, per ton for rails of this de- 
scription ; in 1861 it obtained them for £29 12s. ; in 
1868 for £29 4s. ; and in 1865 prices ranged between 
£16 10s, and £20 per ton. This year a contract has 
been concluded at £15 16s. per ton. 

Sream Rouiiers.—The First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Works has at last decided upon using steam 
road-rollers in the metropolitan parks. The first 
engine, which has commenced its work in Hyde 
Park, is 12-horse power nominally, and was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Aveling and Porter. It weighs 
upwards of twenty tons, and has rollers seven feet in 
diameter and three feet broad. The weight upon each 
footof road is not less than three tons. The Marble 
Arch is considerably too narrow to admit this powerful 
machine, and there are not more than two gates in 
the park that are sufficiently wide to.give it admis- 
sion. 

DeatH oF AN Eccentric Woman.—An old and 
eccentrie female, named Crosier, who lived by herself 
in Upper Brook Street, Mancliester, and who kept a 
colony of cats, died the other day, after making a will 
in favour of a married niece residing at St. Helens. 
After the old laiy’s death the house was searched, 
and in the attic there was found an immense quantity 
of silver plate, the value of which is variously esti- 
mated at from £2,000 to £3,000, and stowed’ away in 
various parts of the house, but mostly among the 
plate, was a sum of not less than £10,000. The 
money almost. entirely consisted of Bank of England 
notes, many of them of old date, and among the cash 
was @ large number of spade-ace guineas. The 
house was well stocked with a large quantity of vala- 
able furniture and articles of domestic use, most of 
which were carefully wrapped up so as to preserve 
them from ‘tie dust. Miss Orosier was more than 
eighty years old at the time of her death. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Baemuax.—Colour of hair light golden; handwriting good, 
but echoolgirlish. 

A Farwer.—Pullets only lay in the winter; Dorking and 
Spanish fowls, hatched in february, will also do so. 

Ricwarp Larsy.—The “ Army and Navy Lists” will give 
you the information. 

Potaricus.—The eldest sons of peers were first permitted 
to sit in the House of Commons ia the year 1550. 

A. B. N.—1L. London, next Paris. 2. Beatrice and Helena 
are pronounced Be-a-treace and Hel-e-nar. 

Francois.—The year 926 is supposed to have been that 
in which the English order of Freemasons originated. 

Jounsoy.—Glass was first manufactured in England in the 
year 1557. 

A Brsticat Srupewr.—The Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England were established in the year 1566. 

Manioy.—In the time of Henry VITL and Elizabeth ten 
shillings was a common fee for barristers, but that sum was 
then equivalent to 5i. 

A.B., & small farmer, and a widower; a widow from 
thirty to forty-five, and of Christian principles, would not be 
objected to. 

Hisroricat Reaper. —The infamous massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew in Paris, known as the French matins, took place 
on Sunday, August 24, 1572. 

J. Lingz.—Having passed your examination at a Normal 
College, you will assuredly be iit and eligible to undergo an 
examination for a clerkship in the Civil Service. 

Prutus.—Seek the adviee of any respectable medical man 
én your town ; avoid quacks ag you would a pestilence, for 
in your case they would lead you to grief. 

W.S.—Any respectable bookseller will supply you with $ 
treatise ou marine Coleone a apply to Messrs. Simpkin & 

stationers, Hall Co’ 

G. R, twenty, tall, dark oe hair, dark eyes, and with 
an income of 2601. Respondent must be about eighteen, and 
fond of music; money no object. 

8. M. W., twenty-two, medium height, dark, and in busi- 
aess for himself. Respondent must be from seventeen to 
¢wenty, and good tempered. 

Harrrer.—If you wish to clean tea-trays have a sponge 
diluted with warm water and a little soap, then rub them 
with a dry cloth, adding a small quantity of flour. 

Sarau.—Take the advice of a friend, a cook should pay 
particular attention to her hands, which ought always te be 
clean. 

Jasrzr.—The Archbishopric of York was once superior to 
and took precedence of that of Oamterbury; im 1073, how- 
ever, it was reve 

Manrr.—Tripe may be dressed in various ways; it may be 
cut in pieces and fried in butter, stewed ingravy with mush- 
rooms, or cut into cellops, sprinkled with minced onions and, 
berbs, and then fried a nice brown in clarified butter. 

G. EL. T., nineteen, tall, yen em ey 
an income of 150., and in a good situation. Respondent 
must be under eighteen, good, and of an amiable aud affec- 

tionate disposition. 

G. Hiecixs.—We have so many times given recipes for 
the removal of freckles that in justice to our general readers 
we must ask “ G. H.” to refer to our correspondence columns 
of the last few weeks, 

Very Ayxious One—By reference to the.index of the 
volume of Tue Lonvon Reaper you will obtain the desired 
information, or if you will give us the title of the article we 
will give it you in our uext. 

G. P. O.—Cleanliness, a good diet, and exercise in the open 
air, will my ye + cure; this —— consult a medi- 
cal man, who, if it arise from constitutional derangement, 
may advise iron or quinine. 

Bostxa—To make puff puddings take three eggs, « little 
flour, a pint of milk, and a small portion of salt; pour the 
milk when boiling on the flour, then add the egg8 ; it will 
take about half an hour to bake. 

Excetstor.—We never heard of the celebrated work of 
fiction entitled the “Crimson Corsair;” should, hewever, 
there have been such @ work published you may hear of it 
in Booksellers’ Row, late Holywell Street, Strand. 

Ex.enand Aywa. “ Ellen," twenty, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 
rather inclined to embonpoint, with dark hair and eyes. 
“Anna,” eighteen, tall, ladylike, good figure, and well edu- 
cated; both would prefer tradesmen in good circumstances. 

Lrovet.—To endeavour to peppetuate the memory of the 
departed has ever been, among all —— ® last sad token 
of affection, hence the origin of 
are apt and appropriate, but too often 
the departed and the'survivers, whose memories must be 
buried tcoif they cannot recall instances in which the de- 
parted possessed anything but the virtues ascribed on their 
tombstones; the first burial recorded in the Scriptures is 
vat of Sarab, Abraham's wife. Exceptivg the stones 





which marked the grave of — Sarena there are no monu- 





mental records iy Writ: may not 
silence be significant of the tack tat there i no need te 
blazon forth faults or virtues, these being elsewhere 
ded? The sv ay the curt rst igtly-on 
Poa Povabbcaly. | spe and * the earth rest lightly on 
these were in use among the Greeks and Romans. The 
cawtom of planting flowers around gr grave originated in 
y- 


Syowprop, eighteen, medium height, fair, with a slight 
colour, light brown ve hair, —_ aoe fond of music, and 
domesticated, having been ather's housekeeper for two 
years. Respondent must be fait dark, and good tempered. 

Janv.—Many things have been suggested for the flavour- 
ing of repele tarts ; some say twoor three tablespoonfuls of 
beer, @ same “quantity of pena whilst the old-fash- 
ioned addition of a few cloves is by many preferred, with 
@ few slices of quince. 

W. Costance.— We. cannot you 
ad looking so pale ; how. is it le, when we do not 
ow either your constitution or its? Consult a medical 
man. 2. Handwriting would be pretty good if you did not 
blot your pan iy A om too many of them. 

BiacxtHorn and Wauiretsors. “Blackthorn,” twenty. 
5 ft 7 in. in height, dere corlg pots and dark complexion, 

“ Whitethorn,” twenty-nine, 5 ft in height, and fair curly 
hair; both have moderate means. Respondents must pos- 
sess amiable dispositions. 

ALGErNoy.—A man is not . to build a house 
above his legitimate rank. He may acquire a fortune by 
his own exertions, if he desire to rey 30; uniess he holds 
some office, or has sohie rank, he must not) attempt archi- 
tecture. 


the cause of 


THE VOWS. 
While o sewre st on @ river bank 
One t summer 


About the golden sunset hour, 
With soul and hts astray, 

I chanced to see w the shade 
Of drooping, vine-clad trees 

A noble youth, and by his side 
Were curls that kissed the breeze. 


A vision this, methought, and said, 
Or else I sleep and dream, 
And charming as this picture is, 
“Things are not as 
But instantly I seemed to wake, 
And heard what all mey guess— 
The words of love's soft, rp ~ a 
And Nellie’s whispered “ 


I stopped, nya rude, mir, hem still, 
For I could not resist ; 

One little hand was gently pressed, 
Two ruby lips were kissed ; 

A manly arm entwined around 
A very slender waist, 

‘While down a fair and blushing face 

One another chased. 

I breathed a “ Heaven bless yeu both!” 
And then resumed my stroll, 

And thought how innocent is love 
When tirst it charms the ‘soul. 

How heppy are two youthful hearts 
In life's bright, dewy morn, 

When first they meet and Eseags love 
Within each heart is born Co. H. 


= ee nts py in the fath 
and their mother can o' money Ab sop hr C) er's 
will? Most etree, © ye be you 
find any difficulty in ee the bequents apply ouca to 
@ respectable solicitor. 

Sanrson.— We cannot recommend the advertizing sur- 
geons you name, for we believe them to be quacks, Why 
not consult a respectable epcren or if you fear the ex- 
pense, an outer bead surgeon or physician, who will treat you, 
as he is in duty bound, , and with all coartesy? 
O. H. 0.—In answer to ‘the Ae eng intricate question 
whether “a 5 can marry her s tep-mother's 
youngest step-brother,” we must refer “0. H. 0. to the last 
page of the rayer-Book, which contains a “Table of Kin- 
dred and. Affinity wherein whosoever are related are tor- 
bidden in Scripture and our laws to marry together. 
Frepericx WatiiaMs.—Your handwriting is sufficiently 
good for a merchant's bat.such.a post, let us add, re- 
= other qualities. To your other question we must, in 
all courtesy, reply that we have given the recipe so often, 
and of jate, that we must beg of you to consult our corre- 
spondence pages. 
A.pert.—The first and chief privilege of the House of 
Commons is freedom of speech. The members es aay bo all 
taxes and grants; they also choose'théir own Speaker, who 
must afterwards receive the yer ‘8 approval, and they 
cannot be arrested for debt while representing a consti- 
tuency. 
Venti were sacrificed on the island of Innis 
Maree pt ad nore hedge Rind pss. sgn Aad 4 
relic of ‘the sacrifices once same spot to the 
Celtic god, “ Mourie.” ry oray ‘snd Goravall cate have 
ia iacnny ot Set new De ee sacrificed to save 
the herd from present or threatened sickness, 

Tag Merry Grrsy, pyrentoon. ediam height, dark hair, 
flashing eyes, with Nay hel red good look- 
ing, domesticated, of lively dis and. will have a 
tall daz; well educated, fond of home, and have @ loving 

we me, ve @ lov 
heart @ tradesman preferred. 
Gerorox.—Through — father you 
(though only thirteen), in the Court < of Common Pleas. A 
short time since one was maintained against a gentleman 
keeping a school in the country. The cause of the action, 
was chastisement administered for lying and contumacy ; the 
jary, however, returned a very:slight verdict for damages. 

M. O. D. asks us the follo' interesting question, 

“ anes an engaged young lady should accept invitations 
to evening parties, &., without consulting ‘person to 
whom she is engaged, the lover not beimg also pl 
Certainly not, “ M. O. om forif you be 





seriously 
should, not only in love, but in courtesy, as if he were sate 


Z21SE68 


can bring an action || 4s 





busband, ask his opinion; at Ay same time be careful to 
mark wheth er he be erigeant in the matter, laanion, 


vitations which an engaged young lady mere in all 
accept without the pan ovaby of the the fiancé, mek aod 
as you value zest future hap! chert evs careful, for they are 
few and far be 

Marra. Ler wate what will _— Pa elke ?—Lean, 
— beéf, mutton, and veal, form th: Goats thesetere; it is 


A= Benen those parts which eilend thelradha enpeeience, 
and.angfreol billets one ingredient must not 
oes ee ener ; @ quart of water must be allow to a pound 
of meat. 
Ont rv a Crown, thirty, 5 oa a a Selght, goed figure: 
though ‘slim, regular tee ate disposition, 


eat Cates education, an has eemail 
annuity; & enabgoutionen e' as Seo.reapepsens, 
pata welhedeested trademmen in 8 a good business 
Crara.—To make a seed-cake inexpensively have the 
dough sent from the baker's, put it in a basin, cover with a 
pty Ho ay & warm place'to rise, then, with a wooden 
beat the dripping to @ liquid, and, with the other in- 
grediente, sugar and seeds, add it to the dough, put 
into « battered tin, ea 


8 for aboat two hours. - 
Exeavor.—The singular custom you name does ‘prevail in 
Northern Bohemia. A betrothed bride, however rich she 
py tm be, er om to pote: in ne nian for 
tous ioe ge st gonoraly nin ra ‘dase int fall iT teas accom. 
panied by a poor w always per pe a friendly 
reception, ah eblotenen’ mails provision of feathers. 

Guy Livinestons.—Apply to Messrs. Sim - & Marshall 
stationers, Hall Cone deiccnemner Row. A Uf dancing 
cause dizziness it indicates some constitational derange- 
ment, eithér of th¢é.stomach or thé brain 5’ but frhy yiot at 
once apply to a medical man, who, probably, by ad and 
a dose would cure att Sar od ase Apart from this, while d look 
pS ey Sey down, and you will ‘probably a the 


Ricuakp an dinwetass Joun ore, and Epwarp Swzet- 
price, all able-bodied seame: “Kt. M.,” «twenty-four, 
5 {t. 5§ in, brown hairand ee phineeen, hazel eyes, fair complez- 
fon, and with an honest 4 and loving heart. “J. 3S.,” 

5 ft. 4$in, in height, brown hair and whiskers, hazel eyes, 
and considered good looking. “E.S.," 5 ft. 53 in. in height, 
teow, mn heleyian of. Yair, fond of music, very steady, and 
also a pair of honest hands and a loving heart. 
ter De la Pole was the first princely trader 
of caged, and the favourite merchant of Edward the 
From him he received ka ease, and his devotion 
phoned him See 2 of it. When ard was in Flanders, 
seg ag oy wrest the French ¢ crown from Philip de 
Blois, “4 oy See eye Pile covmnlgn with a = 
money 8 viously pawn 
ict and bell 80 ue it was sail, "th ° knight ruined 
imself for the king’s sake;" but it led ae tae the ele- 
vation of the house of Da Ia Pole. 


Recrmatp.—You wish’ to. know whether learning is ne- 


cessary for the li fession. Decidedly, No en, oF 
woman can without a vast amount 
study, though there have been, and bly are ie some 


considerable ——e + 4 the 


instances ; feaiee of originating though with 
power ¢ 
very sisniicr atin Tt is @ mistake to clade ¢ rest to lar 
with a profound thinker, or te compare the mind of a great 
acquirer with the giant invellect of a man like John Locke. 
ParTerramiias.—Be not deceived, the possession of a 
family is the best motive for exertion ; the secret of many a 
struggle and triampn in the battle of life may be found at 
in the shape of an infant resting on its mother’s lap. 
man who has children dependent wee him will and 
muse straggle manfally, and bear up against the most ad- 
verse circumstances; the thought that 
lives depend upon his energy and mond ane rseverance will enable 
him toachieve what would a; possibilities to the man 
bap on only his oan aaltek ws wauis and feelings to urge 


Communications Receivep:— 
J.B. Y. epee Be D.C.," a widow, a first- 
rate busin and very ambitious for an inde- 


pendence. 
Artuur B. by—“* Pink Daisy,” nineteen, medium height, 
ply dark eyes and hair, good colour, domesticated, f 
ome aad music, highly respectable, is sure she wo! 
pa a en eee and affectionate trite, wonld like to exchange 
cartes, and Mg receive a large property and 2,0004 on her 


‘A H by-e*Qneen Boss," twenty, 5 ft 4 in. in height, a 
considered very pretty, amiable, affectio well 
educated, high! y remem 8, i hly- domes: will 
receive at the death of a rela! ‘ge fortune, ‘and will 
have 1,0007. on her weddin, 
Jur, J. ae Apa by—"F. W., Jon,” who wants 


to get settled.in lif 
* a chemist, twenty, 5 ft 8 in. in 


ah Stanley, 
prey ty fa wave early helt considered good looking, and of 


— of about 2 2001. pe money no conside 
Lizags by—* G. Mthelwaid.* twenty-four, black hair, 

whiskers, and moustache, brown eyes, wT considered 

very good looking; and with an income of 100i. per annum. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 

After Use, and Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthin1, Consumption, 
| Influenza, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath, Thioat and Lungs 
are insured by 





i TRUE UNCOLOURED TEA.» 


This Tea is imported with the leaf not coloured, is highly 
recommended by medical and scientific men, ard combines 








athich have a most agrecable taste. 


wie favour and lasting strength: : i 
by Chemists, Glationére, oft Cha/actioners, in all parts ORE cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of th 
of the kingdom, ; Chest and Lungs. 





— From Mr. C. Ward, Stationer, &c., Market-place, Heckmondwike : 
“Cures of consumption, asthma, and other diseases of the chest and 
H Oo L L Oo W A e ¢ : S Inngs, are regularly occurring. One person in Liversedge, named James 
| Richardson, who has been an asthmatical man for nearly twenty -years, 
declares.that.they are worth £1 a_box (using his own words), He feels 


OIN TMENT AND PILLS quite a newman through this truly valuable medicine. 
e : jo) To-bincERS aND Pusiic Sreskers Dr. Locock’s WaArers are invalu- 


é . able for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
eae SF. AROS. Price 1s, 14d., 2s: 9d., and 4s, 6d. per bux. Sold by all chemists. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
: DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of | For ALL DisorpERS oF CHILDREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of Age. 
the complaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- | No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or day. 
loway’s Ointment twiee a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near’ | With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and ‘Diet of 
| 
| 


| Sage persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 
cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. Sore throats, 


to the seat-of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with | Infants in Sickness and in Hesttu. 

the view,of purging, but of purifying and yeguiating. This well-known Critpren Currinc Tuer TeetH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 
and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, chek Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
all unfavourable symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, and rescue the | free by post for 1s. 3d., 3s., or 4s. 10d., by the Proprietor’s Agents, 
invalid from dang er. ’ | Da Suva-& Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, Loudon, E.C. 


WILLING & CO., 
LARGEST 


THE 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 
IN. THE WORLD. 
70, St.-Martin’s Lane, W.C., 
866, Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC., 


AND 


BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS. 
“CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL THE (8,500) RAILWAY STATIONS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, 
OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, PUBLIGATIONS. 


























WILLING & CO. 


LARGEST 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 


IN THE WORLD, 
366, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C., 
0, ST. MARTIN'S. LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


AND 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 





CONTRACTORS | 
HR J/ADVERTISEMENTS 





ON. THE ..... o 
8, 500 RAILWAY ake Dalat & 





JN THE LARGE ILLUSTRATED ALBUM . 
Placed in the Cabins of above 600 Steam-Packet 8 a seal Vessels to and 
from every part of the World; ~ 


AND IN SPOTTISWOODES ROYAL ALBUM, COURT DIRECTORY, &c, 
Placed in the PRINCIPAL HOTELS in ENGLAND and FRANCE. — 
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PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE .CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 








~ Sole Agents in E land for Advertising on the 2,000 
L Stations in —_— 
Advertisement in Paris. oh ae 





and for every description of 
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